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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


T E country is to-day in deep anxiety. It was expected that 
the news of the relief of Ekowe would be received on Wed- 
nesday, but it was not received. On the contrary, the telegrams 
brought to Madeira by the ‘Durban’ are of the most unsatis- 
factory kind. Colonel Evelyn Wood has lost seven officers and 
seventy men in defending his camp against an attack from the 
Swazi chief Umbelini, and though he repulsed the enemy, will 
have tobe reinforced. The rebellion expected in the Transvaal 
appears to be nearer than ever, and Secocceni is threatening to 
declare war once more. Above all, the relief of Ekowe 
has become uncertain. So low has Colonel Pearson’s 
stock of food become, and so numerous are his sick, that 
Lord Chelmsford has been forced to send a column con- 
taining only 3,300 whites, no cavalry except fifty mounted 
Europeans, and 2,500 natives of sorts, to relieve-the position. 
This force, under Colonel Law, left the Tugela on the 29th March, 
and on the night of the 30th was on the Amatikulu, a broad, 
shallow river, eighteen miles on its way. BetWeen the column 
and Ekowe are seventeen miles of hill and bush, with 
three passes to be traversed, and a Zulu army, estimated by 
Colonel Pearson at 35,000 men, and probably exceeding 20,000. 
They may be defeated as we write, but the work is hard, the 
force small, the difficulty of dragging the convoy great, and the 
time strictly limited. The public, therefore, till it hears of 
success, almost holds its breath,—and with reason, for the echo 
of that struggle is waited for all over the world. 





The “Secret Executive Committee,” as it is styled, of the 
Russian Revolutionists, has attempted to assassinate the Czar. 
It had posted up in St. Petersburg on the night of March 31st, 
and on several succeeding nights, placards, described at length 
elsewhere, warning the Czar that he was only “spared” on 
condition of reforms. The warning was met by fresh arrests, 
and on April 14th an attempt was made to execute “the 
judgment of the Tribunal.” A tall, thin man, wearing the cap 
of afunctionary in the Ministry of Finance, but since ascer- 
tained to be Alexander Solovieff, a provincial schoolmaster, 
approached the Emperor on his walk near the Winter Palace, 
and fired three shots at him from a revolver. All the shots 
missing the Emperor, the assassin swallowed a pill of cyanide 
of potassium, or some other poison, and turned to fly, but was 
caught and held by a private gentleman. In his flight, he fired 
his remaining three shots at his pursuers, wounding a detective 
policeman in the hand,—a curious waste of his weapons, unless 
he was, as we suspect, ordered to terrorise, rather than to murder 
the Emperor. The poison he had swallowed—a fact stated in 
all private telegrams, though denied in Reuter’s—produced great 
sickness, and his examination has as yet drawn from him no ex- 
planation of his motives or account of his associates. It is not 
doubted, however, that he was employed by the Secret Society, and 
as usual, a fever of reaction has set in, the Emperor himself de- 
claring that in such extreme circumstances he must go beyond 
the law. The cities are to be watched like camps, the arrests 
have increased to hundreds, and Russia is to be divided into 





profound is the excitement, that it seems as if either the Govern- 
ment or the Secret Society must be destroyed. As yet, however, 
the police have discovered nothing. 


Lord Derby, who has been, in conjunction with Lord Beacons- 
field, the patron of the Lancashire Union of Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations, wrote to the Secretary last week 
to request him to forward the last annual report of this Union 
of Associations and in acknowledging the receipt of it, wrote : 
—“T regret that under existing political circumstances I can no 
longer act as a member of that body, and I have in consequence 
to request you to withdraw my name from it.” Such a request, 
of course, signifies Lord Derby’s formal secession from the 
Conservative party under “existing political circumstances,” 
and threatens, we should say, a very large secession from the 
Conservative camp in Lancashire at the next General Election. 
In every sense in which property, caution, and good-sense are 
Conservative powers, Lord Derby has always been, and is still, a 
genuine Conservative; but then the Conservatives who are 
rendered Conservative by property, caution, and good-sense, 
are shaking the dust off their feet and rapidly decamping 
from this Government of indebtedness, rashness, and feather- 
brained adventure. 


Sir William Harcourt made on Wednesday, at Sheffield, 
one of those speeches which remind us more of Mr. Dis- 
raeli in his most brilliant days,—such days, for instance, as 
those of his Stroud speech in 1858,—than of any other of our 
modern orators. He described the restless embroilments of the 
Government as so perpetual, that the Government would be 
remembered in history as the “ Government by ultimatum.” The 
Tory Government of Repose had brought us to this,—that there 
could be no rest, or even tranquillity, for England till it had 
disappeared. Look at its finance. It had reaped what it had 
not sowed, and gathered what it had not strawed,—namely, a 
great surplus,—and it had turned it in five years into a deficit 
of precisely equal amount. (Here Sir William Harcourt was 
short of the truth.) And now it was staving off all payment, 
with the shiftiness of an Egyptian or Turkish Treasury Board. 
The Government treated the country to an expensive policy, 
just as some University tradesmen treat Undergraduates to ex- 
pensive furniture. “Pray, let us send home the article. We 
are most happy to oblige you. If you have not the money 
by you, you shall pay when it is convenient.” It was a 
Government which gave us “ Peace with honour,—upon 
tick.” Like Ancient Pistol, it swaggered freely, but the 
burden of its thought was, “ Base is the slave that 
pays.” It entertains the country with a banquet of glory, 
“the entertainer bilking the bill.” But it was Sir William 
Harcourt’s belief that “an heroic policy, and heroic expendi- 
ture, coupled with financial poltroonery, would ruin any nation 
in the world.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s dictum that 
if you do but keep your debts before your mind, by renewing 
your bills, it does not much matter when you liquidate them, 
resembled the doctrine of those “ miserable sinners” who think 
that by constantly confessing their sins they square the account, 
and “ may begin over again, just as before.” 





Sir William Harcourt also made a most powerful protest 
against overriding or trying to override, in Eastern Roumelia, 
the principle to which the latest constituted nations, Greece, Italy, 
and Germany, owe their new birth. He attacked Lord Beacons- 
field’s bad-faith towards Greece. He showed the consequences 
both to India and England of the Afghan war. And he pitied 
poor Sir Bartle Frere, for having unconsciously followed the 
popular “Jingo” policy in South Africa, three months after 
it had gone out of fashion in London. He made a very amusing 
assault on Sir Michael Beach, whom he described as the young 
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Canning of the Colonial Office, who was quite unable to keep 
his “prancing Proconsuls” in South Africa in order, and 
he quoted, from an attack of Mr. Disraeli’s on Lord Palmerston, 
a censure which seemed almost conceived by some one who was 
thinking of his own Government at the present moment :—“ His 
external system is turbulent and aggressive, that his rule at 
home may be tranquil and unassailed. Hence arises excessive 
expenditure, heavy taxation, and the stoppage of all social im- 
provement.” Such was Mr. Disraeli’s criticism of Lord Palmer- 
ston. What would be Lord Palmerston’s criticism of Mr. 
Disraeli? Sir W. Harcourt did not suggest it, but we think 
it would be that while he had imitated his greater predecessor’s 
grand dictatorial style, he had not imitated him at all events, in 
the art of avoiding being found out. 


Mr. Bright’s speech at Birmingham, on Wednesday, was 
received with enthusiasm, though it was an elaborate denun- 
ciation of the policy of the Government, which, from the 
Gulf of Venice, vid Cyprus, Egypt, and Asia Minor, up to 
Afghanistan, has undertaken the responsibility either of 
government or defence. He sketched the history of the 100 
years, to show that every war we have waged has been de- 
nounced by posterity, derided our senseless jealousy of Russia, 
believing the two Empires will be least hostile when their 
frontiers become conterminous, and declared that while he 
would not give up India, the only material benefit she brought 
was a trade which did not yield above £5,000,000 a year of 
profit. He denounced the turbulent foreign policy of the Cabi- 
net, and in a peroration full of his old fire, while declaring that 
he left the Government to the retribution which awaits it, said, 
“ They have played, in my view, falsely, both with Parliament 
and with the country. They have wasted, and are now wasting, 
the blood and the treasure of our people. They have tarnished 
the mild reign of the Queen by needless war and slaughter on 
two continents, and by the menace of needless war in Europe ; 
they have soiled the fair name of England, by subjecting and 
handing over the population of a province which had been freed 
by Russia through war and treaty to the cruel and the odious 
government of the Turk. And beyond this, they have shown, 
in my view, during an interval of five years through which 
they have been in possession of office and of power, that they 
are imbecile at home, and turbulent and wicked abroad.” That 
is not mildly put, but it is true, though Mr. Bright should have 
added that the policy abroad was not only “turbulent and 
wicked,” but a total failure. 








Parliament reassembled on Thursday, and, of course, Sir 
Stafford Northcote was “ heckled” by Sir J, Goldsmid about 
Egypt. Equally, of course, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his most smooth and conciliatory manner, refused to make 
any reply. The Government did not know from any written 
document what had occurred in Egypt. He did not know that 
Mr. Rivers Wilson had declined to be dismissed. No appeal 
whatever had been made to the Sultan. The British Govern- 
ment was in communication with that of France, but had as yet 
given no pledge to take any common action. He would rather 
not say at present what course the Italian Government was 
taking. All this means, we presume, either that the Cabinet 
does not know what to do, and waits for some endurable sug- 
gestion from M. Waddington, or that it has resolved upon some 
course of action which must be concealed from Parliament. 
We incline to the former theory, this Government being, as 
regards action, as weak as water, and we trust, from its very 
weakness, unwilling to accede to any project of joint occupa- 
tion. That would ruin the people of Egypt, and perhaps end 
in war with France. 

The journals devoted to Egyptian Bondholders persist, we 
see, in believing that the two Governments may act through 
the Sultan, and affirm that that course would be easy. They 
do not, however, explain how bondholders will be benefited 
by handing over Egypt to an insolvent Government, 
which will want every penny for itself; or why the Sultan 
should be interested in replacing Mr. Rivers Wilson in power, 
unless he himself recovers control of Egypt; or why Ismail him- 
self should yield without a struggle. Suppose he does not, but 
stops the Tribute, suspends the Debt, ruins the Suez Canal, 
and retreats to Upper Egypt. He is a Turk at bay. The plain 
truth of the matter is that the British Government has but two 
courses before it. One is to “square” France, occupy Egypt 
and govern it, and the other to let Egypt alone. The former 


Se 
holders must accept £1,500,000 a year for their claims and 
will not voluntarily surrender a penny. The other, theref 
will be adopted, and as the Khedive cannot borrow, the bond 
holders will lose all, while the peasants will be as badly 
off as before. Men have only to read the Khedive’s aa 
festo in the Times of Thursday, to see that he is thinking oul 
the resumption of the Daira on the ground of broken faith, 





A new combination has been arranged for the government 
of Eastern Roumelia. The mixed occupation has been aban. 
doned, and Alexo Vogorides, a Bulgarian Greek, third son of the 
Prince of Samos, and an experienced diplomatist, hag been 
appointed Governor-General of East Roumelia. The existence 
of the International Commission is to be extended for another 
year, during which it will act as Alexo’s advising Council, ang 
be entrusted with the duty of calling in Turkish troops, if re. 
quired. The province will, however, be garrisoned by its own 
militia, and the Sultan, in consideration of all the circumstances 
postpones for a year his right of garrisoning the Balkans, It 
is understood on all hands that this right is finally given up, 
and that Eastern Roumelia will be organised as a vassal State, 
practically autonomous, until the time comes when it can be 
reunited to North Bulgaria. The Russians have made every 
arrangement for their departure on May 3rd. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson made a very sharp attack on the Govern. 
ment in his speech at Cockermouth on Monday. The plea fora 
scientific frontier, he said, was a plea for robbery, neither more 
nor less. The first well-known ruler who wanted to rectify his 
frontier in this way was Ahab, and his rectification of it, at the 
expense of Naboth, was an operation of precisely the same kind 
as Lord Beaconsfield’s. He called the burning of the Afghan 
mountaineers’ villages, and the slaughter of the mountaineers 
themselves, on the frontier, “the~most atrocious massacring of 
human beings that ever was heard of.” He described the invasion 
of Zululand as one “brought about by the most treacherous 
and meanest devices on our part, and the injustice and 
brutality of which are perfectly amazing.” THe could not with- 
hold his meed of praise from the Zulus, for the gallantry 
with which they were defending their country against a 
most unjustifiable invasion. He asked, “ Who is to stop all 
this wickedness ?” and his answer was that only the country 
could stop it. The aristocracy would not; Parliament would 
not; the Church would not, for, with many noble exceptions, the 
Bishops of the Church seemed, to him, to act more like “ priests 
of Baal, than servants of the Prince of Peace.”’ There is no jocosity 
in all that, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson was, for once, evidently in 
grim earnest. Yet his view seems to us more or less distorted, 
You can seldom justly put the immorality of unjust wars and the 
immorality of private murders and robberies on the same moral 
basis. The wrongness in each case is a wrongness of totally 
different quality and origin, and heartily as we agree in the main 
political drift of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s observations, we do not 
think that anything is gained—indeed, much is lost—by identi- 
fying the moral offence of men who make war on insufficient 
grounds, with those of men who rob and kill for their private 
advantage. 


Cockermouth at least has given out no uncertain sound. On 
Wednesday, the Liberal candidate, Mr. William Fletcher, was 
elected by a much more considerable majority than his pre- 
decessor in 1874. In 1874, the late Member, Mr. Isaac 
Fletcher, received 506 votes, against 388 given for the 
Conservative candidate. On Wednesday, the new Liberal 
Member, Mr. William Fletcher, received 557 votes,—51 votes 
more than his predecessor in 1874,—while Mr. Rapley, the Con- 
servative candidate, received only 366, or twenty-two less than 
his predecessor in 1874. In 1868, again, the Conservative can- 
didate received 388 votes, so that the majority on Wednesday 
(191) is over sixty per cent. more than it was in 1874, though 
not so large as it was in 1868, when the Liberal voters in 
Cockermouth numbered as many as 620. 


It is very difficult to doubt that Lord Lytton has decided on 
an advance to Cabul, although such an advance may not have 
actually begun. Sir S. Browne’s force at Jellalabad has been 
strengthened by an additional Division, and he has been ap- 
pointed to the chief command in Afghanistan. Immense stores 
have been collected at Jellalabad, the road has been reconnoitred 
up to the entrance to the Khoord Cabul Pass, and the heavy 
40-pounders which had been sent back to Peshawur have been 





course is infinitely the better, but to carry it out the bond- 


once more forwarded to Jellalabad. General Roberts, who is to 
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the movement, has made his road up the Peiwar, and 
reinforced by two strong British regiments, who would 

have been sent into the Kurum Valley, unless serious work 
” mn hand. The Civil and Military Gazette, published at 
> under the eyes of the Viceroy, uses terms, vague in- 
deed but implying the advance of a corps @armée, which, more- 

” Colonel Colley, the real dictator of Indian policy, the 
= man in the Viceroy’s entourage, joins as Chief of the 
Staff. This last appointment will strike Anglo-Indians as final 
evidence; and Sir Stafford Northcote’s professions, on Thurs- 
day, of total ignorance must be read in the lighi of his constant 
volaral to believe anything not officially before him. 


assist, 1D 
has been 


A sharp discussion has been taking place in the Times during 
the week, between Mr. C. H. Pearson, one of the Victorian Com- 
missioners for the settlement of the Constitutional difficulty, and 
Mr. Frederick W. Haddon, who takes the part of the Legisla- 
tive Council of Victoria, on the question whether or not the 
Legislative Council were disposed to come to a reasonable com- 

romise with the popular Assembly, if there had been no 
attempt to appeal to the Imperial Government. On Friday 
the Times, in a leader, took up the subject, and gave its suffrage 
for Mr. Haddon’s view, on no intelligible evidence. Mr. Haddon 
has no difficulty in showing that the Legislative Council, or 
some members of it, have put forth what professed to be com- 
promises ; but on the other hand, Mr. Pearson has no difficulty 
in showing that the compromises proposed were all in effect 
very slightly disguised re-assertions of the equal authority of 
the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. That the 
Legislative Council has ever been prepared to accept,—as the 
House of Lords has repeatedly accepted,—the signs that the 
country at large had decided against it, as sufficient ground for 
withdrawing its opposition to measures it disapproved, there is 
no evidence at all. And of course without a disposition of this 
kind, the necessity for some constitutional change that would 
put a natural end to recurring dead-locks, is as clear as ever. 
But whether Sir Michael Beach will see it, is another matter. 
He is too apt to be prompt only in procrastination,—firm as a 
rock only against decision or resolve. 


A reporter of the Boston Herald has interviewed Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis, the late President of the Confederate States. He 
states that he accepts the results of the war, which he now de- 
scribes as “that great calamity.” He is of opinion that 
although nothing can be made of the negro, who belongs to a 
permanently inferior race, it is well slavery was abolished, for 
the abolition will lead to the rapid development of the South. 
It is certain that cotton and sugar can be grown more cheaply 
by free labour, and the South, being tempted to vary her in- 
dustries, is becoming more independent of the North. He is 
inclined to believe that the value of land will rise, and sees no 
further likelihood of disunion, if the parties will but abstain 
from extreme measures. He is wholly opposed to giving 
the negroes votes, and believes that they will gradually sink 
back into dependence upon their white employers. 





The discussion concerning the countervailing duty which it 
is proposed by the sugar-refiners to put on all sugar the 
exportation of which is promoted by bounties, like the 
French bounties, does not often touch the real issue. That a 
countervailing duty to any exporting nation’s bounty, if it 
could strike the right article, and the right article only, from 
whatever port it came, would be a Free-trade, and not a Pro- 
tective measure, is really beyond question. The real diffi- 
culty is as to the possibility of distinguishing the sugar 
which has paid a bounty, and putting the countervailing 
duty on that, and that alone. Of course you could not 
discriminate it merely by the port it came from. The 
bounty-receiving sugar would take any road needful to pro- 
sure it a free entrance into England. You must test it by some in- 
trinsic test, and, so far as we know, it would hardly be possible to 
effvct this without doing a great injustice, by taxing a good deal of 
sugar which had not had the advantage of any such bounty, or 
else letting a good deal in without payment, which had had 
that advantage. This is the really knotty point of the question. 


The Times publishes a curious account of a quasi-religious 
movement in France, which but for one circumstance might 
turn out important. A good many moderate sceptics are im- 
patient of their position as Catholics, and are willing to turn 
Protestants, to render their legal position more definite. They 





hope their example may be largely followed, and have even 
started a newspaper,—the Réformateur. The sceptical sec- 
tion of the Protestant community is willing to accept 
them, and several “conversions” have been reported. This 
method of breaking loose from Catholicism is so convenient, 
that it might attract large numbers, but for one final difficulty. 
The wives of these men, if anything, are Catholic, and intend 
their children should be so too. They will not consent to an 
arrangement which involves a much more final break with the 
Church than any form of scepticism, because it deprives the 
Church of its hope of regaining the young; and against their 
opposition, only convinced minds will struggle. But conviction 
is just what these Protestant Opportunists do not possess. 


At the examination of Katherine Webster before the Rich- 
mond Bench of magistrates, on Thursday, a fresh statement was 
read, which the prisoner had made,—a statement which changed 
her version of the date of the murder from the 3rd to the 2nd of 
March, and which implicated Porter, as well as Church, in the 
criminal charge. The statement contained no intrinsic evidence of 
truthfulness, and is supposed by some persons to have been made 
in order to prevent the evidence of Porter from being taken 
against the prisoner. Mr. Poland, on behalf of the Crown, declared 
that he saw no case against Church which would warrant him in 
pressing the charge of complicity in the murder further, and the 
Bench, therefore, discharged him from custody, after which his 
and Porter’s evidence was taken against the accused. This, as 
our readers are aware, is the result we have for some 
time expected. Katherine Webster seems to be very fertile 
in statements, but her statements, unfortunately for her, are 
neither ingenious, nor consistent with themselves and with each 
other. Her charge against Church did more than anything else 
to relieve Church of suspicion, and her charge against Porter 
has quite failed to bring Porter into suspicion. 





A curious discussion between M. Renan and M. Mézitres con- 
cerning the personal appearance of St. Paul, has followed the 
public reception of M. Renan into the French Academy. M. 
Renan has described St. Paul as a bald man, of short stature, 
aquiline nose, meeting eyebrows, pale face, small head, piere- 
ing eyes, thick beard, prominent shoulders, and bow legs. 
Challenged to explain whence he derives all these remarkable de- 
tails of St. Paul’s personal appearance, he has cited the “ Acts 
of Thekla ” as his authority for the aquiline nose, the baldness, 
the meeting eyebrows, the small stature and the bow legs,—and 
the ecclesiastical history of Nicephorus for the small head, the 
piercing eyes, the pale face, the thick beard, and the prominent 
shoulders. As M. Renan would certainly not accept either of 
these very unhistorical authorities as his warrant for any state- 
ment intrinsically improbable, we wonder why he so eagerly 
appeals to them for matters not intrinsically improbable. An 
apocryphal writer who will freely invent portents, will be quite 
as ready to invent their circumstantial frame-work. Would any 
one in his senses go to Defoe’s “ Apparition of Mrs. Veale,” 
with the view of discovering, not what Mrs. Veale’s ghost 
was like,—being rationalistic enough to reject the ghost as a 
fib of Defoe’s,—but what Mrs. Veale herself was like, where 
she had lived, and what were her circumstances? The ways of 
imaginative rationalists are certainly wonderful, and their 
affirmations often stranger than their denials. 





The present Mayor of Birmingham—Alderman Jesse Collings 
—has made a very sensible innovation on the traditional usages 
of the office which he holds. He has arranged, at his own 
private cost, to give a series of free concerts at the Town Hall; 
to which he is inviting, through the Trade Societies, a large 
number of the working-men of the town, with their wives and 


daughters,—in the hope, as he says, of “offering to those who, 
from various reasons, are unable to obtain such enjoyment, an 
opportunity of hearing a selection of high-class music.’ The 
first of these concerts was given on Saturday last, to an audi- 


ence of 3,000 poor persons. Considering that what is called 
“municipal hospitality ” generally consists in giving to a few 
town councillors and social magnates costly and somewhat 
vulgar dinners, in what Thackeray used to call the “ florid Gothic 
style,” a mayor who selects for his guests 13,000 of his poorer 
fellow-townsmen, and offers to them an evening’s enjoyment 
of a pure and elevating kind, deserves the credit, not only of 
doing a generous and considerate thing, but also of furnishing, 
by his novel experiment, a useful hint to the dispensers of civic 
hospitality elsewhere. 


Consols were on Friday 98); to 98,4;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE COUNTRY. 


HE troubles of the country are no lighter, are rather, if 
anything, thicker than before. There is a momentary 
respite in Eastern Europe, the Government, as we read their 
action, having given way upon one of their cardinal points; 
but in every other direction, the aspect of affairs is gloomy in 
the extreme. The news from South Africa, to begin with, 
without being disastrous, is entirely unsatisfactory. We have 
lost nothing important, but the war in Zululand is enlarging 
in proportions. The garrison in Ekowe has not been relieved, 
and it is clear that Lord Chelmsford has been compelled to 
attempt to relieve it before he is fairly ready. His reinforce- 
ments, especially in cavalry, had not reached the Tugela when 
Colonel Pearson flashed by the heliograph intelligence which 
rendered further delay impossible. His supply of provisions 
had been so reduced, that sickness had broken out in his camp ; 
he had 150 men in hospital, and would be unable to detach 
more than 500 men out of his original 1,380, to assist the 
relieving column, The rest must remain to guard his camp, 
and especially the sick. It was necessary, therefore, to act at 
once, and on the 29th the column, under Colonel Law, was 
ordered to march without cavalry, except 50 mounted Euro- 
peans and some Zulu scouts on horseback, and without Lord 
Chelmsford, who was to have accompanied it, but who two 
days after it had started telegraphs (March 31st) from Natal, 
and quotes a despatch he had received from the front. 
The foree was not, when completed, fairly adequate for its 
work. The newspapers, which have become strangely indif- 
ferent to facts, persist in saying that it consists of 6,000 men ; 
but Lord Chelmsford himself states that it includes only 2,600 
European infantry, 640 sailors and marines, 50 mounted 
Europeans, two nine-pounder guns, four rockets, and two 
Gatlings,—or at the outside, 3,350 white men, the remainder 
being made up of 2,300 natives, who may be as good as 
Sepoys, but who have been collected by a conscription so 
severe that Sir H. Bulwer has protested, and who hitherto 
have in every engagement disappeared at the critical moment. 
This force, all commanded by Colonel Law, is to relieve 
the garrison of Ekowe, occupy that position, and two others 
on the hills, and strengthen Colonel Pearson’s debilitated force 
for the return march. When last heard of, on March 30th, 
it had covered a distance of eighteen miles, and had reached 
the bank of the Amatikulu, a river 600 yards across, with 
great loss of draught-oxen, who, however, writes Lord Chelms- 
ford, would be replaced. It had still seventeen miles, or 
twelve miles—there is a doubt, caused by a short-cut of 
five miles constructed by Colonel Pearson—to traverse, three 
more streams to cross, and a low range of hills, marked in the 
Staff maps as 1,500 feet high, besides the Zulu army to break 
through. Of the strength of this army but little is known. 
Colonel Pearson, on the authority of native scouts, estimates 
it at 35,000 men, and Lord Chelmsford, on the authority pro- 
bably of his own consciousness, at 15,000; but the number, if 
the Zulus have resolved on resistance, is sure to be sevenfold 
that of our white men. It marches four miles a day to our 
one, its leaders know the country as no European can know it, 
and they are thoroughly well informed, probably by spies 
within our own Native Contingent. All this, which is officially 
admitted, may not be formidable, if the Zulus are not in earnest, 
and indeed, would not in India represent long odds; but the 
Zulus fight splendidly, when they fight at all, the British army is 
cumbered with 110 huge waggons, the draught-cattle of which 
die fast, and time is of such importance that men and animals 
alike must be overdriven. It is possible, probable, or even cer- 
tain, that Colonel Law, who is described as taking the 
most minute precautions, even prohibiting noise, in dread 
of a night attack, will force his way through, but it may 
well be with a terribly diminished armament. Even if he is 
not resisted, but little will have been accomplished beyond the 
relief of Colonel Pearson’s worn-out force, for the Zulus are all 
around, and the chain of communications will be most diffi- 
cult to maintain, a stream of waggons being required to supply 
the three posts among which the force will be divided, until 
the general advance upon Ulundi has been arranged. If there 
is anything like disaster, six thousand additional men will be 
imperatively required in South Africa. 
For, the old force in the colony has but little strength 
remaining. Colonel Pearson’s column is shut up in Ekowe, 
and debilitated by disease ; Colonel Durnford’s ceased to exist 





at Isandlana; Colonel Glyn’s, half destroyed in the 
disaster, is prostrated by sickness at Helpmakaar ; ang Col 
Evelyn Wood’s may almost be pronounced besieged = 
March 28th, that energetic officer, whose only fault seems to 
that he cannot let his enemy alone, attacked Umbelini’ 
corral, on the top of Mount Zoblana, and carried it, capturing 
a large number of cattle. Umbelini, however, reinforced } 
a number of Zulus—three regiments, it is said, of the fo, 
present at Isandlana—regained the cattle, and after a 
severe fighting, in which the British force was evidently jn 
great danger, drove Colonel Wood back upon hiscamp, 0, the 
following day, 29th March, Umbelini attacked Colonel] Wood in 
position, with an army which that officer estimates at 20 000 
men, but which must have consisted of about 3,000 Zulns 
and a host of Swazis, and although after most severe 
fighting the enemy was repulsed and pursued, the British 
lost seven officers and seventy men, and gained no serions 
advantage, beyond killing a certain number of theiy 
adversaries. That may be a real advantage, if the 
killed were Zulus, for the weakness of Cetewayo’s posi- 
tion is that he is not only using up his army, but his nation: 
but we greatly fear the men who fell may have been Swazis, 
Umbelini is the head of the Swazis; he has summoned his 
whole tribe—probably strengthened by immigrants from the 
north—and if Colonel Wood’s estimates are correct, it is a 
second nation which, strengthened by Zulu regiments, but 
not drawing away the strength of the Zulu army, is assailing 
us at Utrecht. It is of no use counting savage foes; if wa 
begin that practice, we may as well retreat to our Islands; 
but all this means that, in the event of another disaster, a 
campaign as extensive and as exhausting as a European war 
lies before the country. That is in no way beyond its strength, 
but it is folly either to underrate the danger, or to believe 
that it can be met without insisting that our leaders at home 
and abroad shall be the strongest men to be discovered. No 
difficulty, either of party or etiquette, civil or military, or 
custom, ought to stand for a moment in the way of securing 
thorough efficiency. 

If the statement sent home to the Daily News of the effect 
of the news of Isandlana upon the Court of Mandalay is correct 
—upon which we have some doubts—we shall, in the event 
of acheck of any kind in South Africa, see Pegu invaded; 
and we note, with some alarm, the movements reported 
thence. It looks to Anglo-Indians as if the King of Burmah 
were really intending, if the English are in trouble, to 
pour his armed and brave rabble over the north-eastern 
frontier of that province, while General Gore, just in- 
vested: with supreme command of all forces in British 
Burmah, was preparing to strike the return blow, vid the 
Irrawaddy, straight at his capital. It is, however, useless to 
speculate upon Burmese intelligence. It is certain that the 
Government has played the country fair upon this point, that 
war with Burmah, except in self-defence, has been peremp- 
torily forbidden ; and that in Mr. Aitchison, the Chief Com- 
missioner, the country has a keen, determined Scotchman, of 
unusually wide experience, quite certain not to be carried away 
by Imperialist dreams, and quite certain, if the necessity cannot 
be avoided, to strike hard. Under those circumstances, if a bad 
lad, wild with drink and the madness which unchecked power 
begets in the young, chooses to invade, there is nothing for 
the country to do but accept the calamity, strike him from his 
throne, and then leave it to the wisest Burmese—and there 
are wise Burmese—to decide between a new and sane Prince 
of their own nationality, or submission to a British Chief Com- 
missioner. The Burmese crisis, though an aggravation of British 
troubles, is no fault even of Lord Beaconsfield, or of the 
viewy and rash Jittérateur to whom he has entrusted British 
India, but the intelligence from Afghanistan rouses more 
serious reflections. Although Sir Stafford Northcote pleads 
ignorance, we are really, by all local accounts, going to 
Cabul. In spite of the openly expressed alarm of experienced 
officers at the state of our communications, in spite of the con- 
dition of the finances, in spite of the accumulation of dangers 
menacing, not indeed us, but our resources everywhere, Lord 
Lytton has, according to all local accounts, made up his mind, 
and the orders for the organisation necessary for the final 
advance are telegraphed from Lahore. Sir Samuel Browne 
takes a corps d’armée to Cabul. He will be supported by a 
reserve division at Jellalabad, under General Bright, and by 
General Roberts, who has been preparing for weeks, who has 
received two first-rate European regiments, and who before 
May will, we believe, be moving down the northern slopes 
from the Shuturgardan direct upon the Afghan capital, 
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iles away. A new campaign is commencing, 
ay the new e+ who of rebuilt his autho- 
en who has appointed the Ghilzai leader his Premier, 
a ae has rebound the two dominant clans, the Ghilzais 
and Barukhzyes, who controls the Hillmen, and who, if 
not strangely changed by his imprisonment, is the best 
soldier in Afghanistan, must fight for his crown and his head. 
That is a most serious enterprise. Bribery, which it is now 
admitted, has purchased our easy passage through the Hills, 
will not help us with the great Afghan clans; and although 
they may be defeated, and Cabul captured, they can keep up 
a permanent and most exhausting insurrectionary war, a war 
ghich will absorb 15,000 troops, and cost us £2,000,000 a 
year, Experienced observers on the spot declare that the Hill- 
men are all against us, that they accepted our bribes under an 
impression that we should return at once, and that they will now 
occupy themselves in cutting off our communications. Long 
and dreary warfare is before the country in two places at once, 
aggravated by the fact that while no end is visible, no ade- 
uate end is so much as desired. The very Government which 
allows the wars does not wish to keep Afghanistan, and forbids 
the acquisition of Zululand; so that whatever the result, there 
can be for the Empire no compensation. We are fighting in 
Zululand only because we must, and in Afghanistan because 
Lord Beaconsfield thought a war there would be a war with 
limited liability, and cover the failure at Berlin. 





THE VACILLATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE impression that this Government is at least a resolute 
Government is rapidly fading away. Doubtless, it has 

done three or four very audacious things. The purchase of 
the Suez-Canal Shares on the sole responsibility of the Govern- 
ment,—the ordering of Indian troops to Malta,—the signing 
of the Secret Treaty with Turkey, as to the guarantee of her 
Asiatic possessions,—the seizure of Cyprus by one of the con- 
ditions of that Treaty, as “a strong place-of-arms” for the 
British Government in the Mediterranean,—and the picking 
of a deliberate quarrel with Afghanistan,—were all of them 
audacious acts, and gave the Government a general repute for 
boldness and resolve. But political resolution is not measured by 
the audacity of a few great strokes, It is measured by the deliber- 
ate persistency and energy of purpose with which bold designs 
are carried out. Now what is remarkable about this Government 
is that it carries ont no design at all,—that after making a 
splash and dash as to its policy, its purposes dwindle away to 
nothing, and its grand prospects first become emaciated, and 
finally, die of consumption. What has come of the pur- 
chase of the Suez-Canal Shares? Not what ought to have 
come of it,—a practical assertion that for Great Britain, Egypt is 
the critical point of the Eastern Question, and that the protection 
of our interests in Egypt, and of the Egyptian people’s in- 
tere:ts in Egypt which cannot really be separated from our 
interest, is the end and aim of our policy ; but a very dangerous 
subordination of our policy to the Stock-jobbing policy of 
France, and an attempt to secure the payment of creditors of 
the Khedive, who are not only not identified with our 
interests in Egypt, but are identified with the cruel oppres- 
sion of the Egyptian people, and so with the cause most dia- 
metrically opposed to our own. And this has been the result 
not of mistake, but of simple weakness. There is clear evi- 
dence of France having dragged us into a Stock-jobbing policy, 
which the British Government had hitherto, in the case of 
Turkey, steadily repudiated and resisted. Indeed, in the 
apologetic tone of Sir Stafford Northcote on the sub- 
ject, whenever it has been debated in the House of 
Commons, it is as easy as possible to discern the reluc- 
tant attitude of a feeble Government, doing what it does 
not approve, what it secretly dislikes, because it has not the 
lucidity and strength of purpose to separate itself definitely 
trom France, The audacious stroke of the purchase of the Suez- 
Canal Shares has died away into a weak and unsuccessful endeav- 
our to keep out of those stock-jobbing intrigues in Egyptian 
Bonds into which the British Government has been inveigled 
bya stronger neighbour. Again, take the audacious stroke which 
brought a certain number of Indian troops to Malta, as a 
demonstration against the power of Russia, That was, in its 
way, 2 brilliant conception. It threatened the use of our whole 
power in India to prevent the encroachments of Russia on 
Turkey. But how was it followed up? Were the troops kept 
for use in Asia Minor or Roumelia? Was the idle demon- 
stration followed by practical evidence that the Govern- 
ment really intended to use the military strength of 





the Indian Empire for the adjustment of the Turko- 
Russian dispute? The troops were sent back almost as soon as 
they came,—sent back before any one of the professed objects 
of the British policy had been definitely gained ; before a single 
step had been taken for the regeneration of Armenia or Asiatic 
Turkey ; before a single step had been taken for the final re- 
vindication of Eastern Roumelia for Turkey ; before anything 
whatever had been done to convince Europe that we could, if 
we pleased, exert a preponderating influence at Constantinople 
for the future. The bringing of the Indian troops to Malta 
and Cyprus was a mere brutum fulmen. Except the influence 
that step may have had on one article in the Treaty of Berlin,— 
in other words, on securing (nominally) the line of the Balkans 
for Turkey, for on no other point of any importance did 
the policy of our Government obtain any success at all, 
—the ordering of the Indian troops to Malta was a 
barren act, a threat which was dropped as soon as uttered. 
When Parliament discussed the policy, it was found that, for 
the present at least, it was meant to be entirely fruitless, a 
mere flash in the pan. All that it should have led to, if it had 
been real,—the use of these troops as a substantial part of our 
European forces,—the display of them as a part of our re- 
sources for the joint occupation of Roumelia or for any other 
work needful for the extension of British, and the counter-action 
of Slavonic, influence in that part of the world,—was forgotten, 
if it was ever contemplated. The Indian troops speedily went 
back whence they came. They made a flourish for the 
British Government, and nothing more. It was just the same 
with the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and the taking of Cyprus. 
The Anglo-Turkish Convention was one of the biggest acts 
ever conceived by a Government. It took the breath away 
from everybody at the moment of its disclosure. But 
it meant absolutely nothing. No money even was to be 
spent on it. Not a penny was to be lent to Turkey to help her 
to reform her Administration. Not an Englishman the more 
will be seen in Asia Minor cr Armenia. The whole thing was 
a farce,—a question of words, words, words,—of despatches, 
and exhortations and remonstrances and the usual polite re- 
fusals. No such wind-bag has ever yet been exploded as the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. And again, as to Cyprus. The 
great flourish with which the island was taken is the end of the 
matter. We are now told that there is no need to hasten, 
even as to the novel harbour. The roadstead will do as it is, 
till there has been some more drainage done. All the grand 
talk about the Naval station has sunk into silence. Cyprus has 
become a mere St. Helena for Sir Garnet Wolseley, a new spot 
for our Eastern famines, and a place of experimentation for 
sewage engineers. Sve transit gloria mundi! 

And then to what has the grand policy of forcing the 
Afghans into war with us, and showing them that they 
are but the earthen pipkin between two iron pots, come 
by this time? Why, it came to a war of invasion; but 
the invasion was hardly begun, before the vacillation 
of the Government began top. Lord Beaconsfield and Sir 
Stafford Northcote told us some weeks ago that we had gained 
all our objects; that the frontier had been rectified, and that 
nothing remained to be done. * But there they were premature. 
There remained this important necessity—to make peace with 
the Afghans; to settle how much we would take, what we would 
give hack, how we would keep that which we determined to keep, 
—and on this subject there has been nothing but shilly-shally for 
three months back. What we ace to do with the mountaineers— 
whether we are to govern them or bribe them, to subdue them or 
conciliate them,—whether we are to go to Cabul, in order to over- 
awe the Afghans, or to stay where we are,—whether we are to 
advance, whether we are to retreat,—or what we are to do in 
the very awkward position into which we have got ourselves, 
—neither the Indian Government nor our own rulers at home 
profess to know. The Ministers tell us they would like very much 
to make a statement of their Afghan policy, if they could. But 
at present they can’t,—and for what we suspect to be a very 
good reason,—that do what they will, they cannot make up 
their own minds between the various embarrassing alternatives 
between which they must choose. The audacious stroke of 
the Afghan war, like all the other audacious strokes, had 
never been thought out. No one in the Government knew 
what he wanted, except to make a great splash, and therefore 
no one in the Government knew how far to go, and where to 
stop. 

But the vacillations of the Government have not been limited 
to questions of foreign policy. There is hardly a subject of 
any moment on which they really seem able to make up their 
mind, Look at the rebuke of Sir Bartle Frere in one breath, ana 
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the consolation and encouragement given to him in the next. 
Look at the delay and hesitation as to what was to be done in 
relation to Lord Chelmsford. Look at the irresolution in re- 
lation to the Constitutional difficulty in Victoria. Sir Michael 
Beach, as far as we can see, never makes up his mind at all 
till the last moment, and then it is made up for him by some 
irrelevant accident. Nor is irresolution confined to the Foreign, 
Indian, and Colonial policy. Even the Local Government 
Office cannot make up its mind, but dallies with the County 
Government question in the oddest way, now offering a con- 
cession to the farmers, now withdrawing it in deference to the 
feelings of the landowners. But perhaps the most conspicuous 
illustration of all of the weakness and vacillation of the 
Government is their finance. As Sir William Harcourt 
said at Sheffield, Sir Stafford Northcote studied finance in a 
good school. He was a devotee of the principles of Peel and 
Gladstone. He began his financial policy with a very strong 
declaration in favour of a steady reduction of the Debt. 
Gradually he has faltered, has been seduced into the treacher- 
ous French system of classifying expenditure into “ extra- 
ordinary ” and “ ordinary” outgoings, and has at last produced 
by far the most cowardly and most disingenuous Budget of 
our day,—a Budget which neither tells the whole truth on 
the face of its figures, nor asks the country to meet the increased 
expenditure with increased effort. 

The policy of the Government is, in fact, one of tawdry 
audacity, followed by increasing and deepening irresolution. 
It makes a great flourish now and then which is, or looks, 
audacious. But even the audacity of these flourishes soon 
turns out to be in word, and not in deed. And in all depart- 
ments alike there is plenty of sign of failing nerve, of tardy 
deliberation, of shrinking from responsibility, of ebbing courage, 
of degenerating principle. The life of the Government flickers 
low. It is oozing out at every pore. 





THE ATTEMPT ON CZAR ALEXANDER. 


A LITTLE glimmer of light, very faint, but still perceptible, 
ti has this week been thrown upon the objects of the 
Russian Revolutionary Committee. It is not strong enough to 
see by, and in fact rather deepens the gloom which envelopes 
the tragic scene now enacting upon the Russian stage; but, 
nevertheless, it exists, and should be attentively watched. To 
understand it, we must keep clearly in our minds the chrono- 
logical order of the movements, and especially the fact that 
the Committee—if all that has occurred is due, as Russians 
think, to the Committee—while preparing for a grand coup, 
has been pursuing its ordinary course, striking, menacing, or 
terrorising the Governors, high officials of the secret police, 
and persons suspected of betraying its own designs. Since our 
review of its proceedings was published on April 5th, informa- 
tion has been received in London of its agents having struck at 
the Governor of Charkoff, actually kidnapping him, five officials 
in Kieff, a lad in Odessa, and a member of the Society, who had, 
it is presumed, opened relations with the police. This last, a 
young man of good fortune and position, was shot dead in a 
friend’s drawing-room by a young lady, also of good position, who 
entered, bowed to the company, shot her victim dead with a 
revolver, and surrendered herself without resistance, saying, 
with the tranquil self-possession she maintained throughout, 
that her object was accomplished. During these operations, 
which almost paralysed Russian society with terror, seeming 
as they did, to prove the possession by the Society of agents 
ready to face death all over the Empire, and which drove the 
higher officials to dangerous exaggerations in the way of im- 
prisonments and arrests, the Committee prepared, as we read 
their action, a more formidable enterprise. On the night of the 
31st of March (New Style), the corners of the streets lead- 
ing to the Imperial Palace were placarded with posters, 
eighteen inches long, containing an address to the Czar, and 
for the first time embodying a comparatively definite proposal. 





The Czar, who is addressed in the old and foolish form of | 


simply of “ Charles Stuart "—is reminded that the Committee 


have hitherto addressed no menace to him or any member of | 
his family, as they wished first to cleanse the Augean stable | 
| attack on him disorganises the machine, and with it society; 


and deprive the despotism of its instruments, and is warned 
that he is marching towards the abyss. A terrible indictment 
of the system is presented to his eyes :—“ What can be the end 
of the present system, and to what goal canit lead? Civilised 
nations despise and treat us with dishonour. They refuse to 
admit us into the pale of humanity. Materially, Russia is 


" z : i 
ruined. Our enormous and inexhaustible resources are on 


eve of being drained to the last dreg. The system of educati 
throughout Russia is, in the true sense of the word, ag 


of brutalisation. The army of your tchinowiks (official agents 
is nothing but a band of cruel and insatiable brigands, Testi 
is a disgrace to equity. Your Governors, your police commis. 
sioners, and your Generals are mere satraps worthy of a Daring 
or a Xerxes. In whatever light regarded, and wherever wo 
cast our eyes, we can see nothing but insane folly, which jg 
accompanied by barbarity and endless strifes, concocted 
the blood-suckers, who are never satiated. Militarism 
alone enjoys your paternal solicitude. Think well op 
it, Alexander WNicolaievitch, and consider whither all 
this leads, and must lead, Russia.” The Ozar 
therefore, implored to accept the warning, for the sake 
of giving which “we have hitherto spared you,” and 
reform the Administration; but if he will not, then at least 
let him accept the prayer of the District Councils, or Zemstyo, 
which was noticed by ourselves in our issue of January 13th, 
and by us treated as a revolutionary invention, but which 
gains a new meaning from this proclamation. This prayer, 
circulated in secret, but signed by many Councillors, was 4 
prayer to associate the nation with himself, and grant institu. 
tions as liberal as those granted to the South Slavs in Bul. 
garia, a prayer put in a somewhat jeering form, like the 
“ Mr.” prefixed in this warning to the Imperial patronymic, 
This is the first definite proposal we have ever seen attri- 
buted to the Secret Committee, and even this is indefinite, 
The Czar is first insulted by an address which is meaningless, 
unless it denies his right to rule, then bidden to reform thi 
for himself, and then, as an alternative, told to grant the 
prayer of the Zemstvo, or rather of some secret minority 
among the Councillors, and concede institutions as in Bul- 
garia—that is, if the prayer were ever made concrete, to cone 
cede a controlling power to an Assembly of which a majority 
would be elective, and in which all members would 
have perfect freedom of complaint. There is the old 
and perhaps intentional indefiniteness about this, as if the 
Committee, clear enough, like all Nihilists, while complaining 
and denouncing, had not made up its mind finally as to the 
remedy it would seek, or even whether it would or would not 
look beyond the Czar. It may be that its chiefs are really 
undecided, or it may be that two impulses—that of the cos 
mopolitan Revolutionists, who dislike all Kings, and that of 
the Russian Revolutionists, who would use the Kings to re- 
model society—are struggling within it, and that no formula 
has as yet obtained complete acceptance. At all events, the 
prayer placarded, though far more definite than any yet 
brought to the notice of the West, is still indistinct and tenta- 
tive. However that may be, the action of the Committee was far 
less indefinite than its policy. The posters were torn down by 
the police, but, of course, shown to the Government ; and the 
answer came in the shape of a new shower of arrests and im- 
prisonments, including, this time, it is hinted, persons closely 
allied to the central group of great offtcials which governs Russia, 
—a nephew, for example of General Mezentzeff, the Chief of 
Police slain by the Committee, is among those arrested. And 
then the Committee struck. A man of the usual kind—a 
schoolmaster, whose career had been in some way broken 
—waited for the Emperor, as he left the Palace, was 
unnoticed, probably because he wore a functionary’s cap, 
and fired a revolver at his Majesty—some say twice, but 
probably thrice, as three bullets have been found in the 
required direction. He then fired at a gentleman who pursued 
him, and at a policeman, wounding the latter, and was then 
arrested. It is believed that he had previously swallowed 
poison, for after his arrest he began vomiting incessantly, 
and glazed pills—said to contain cyanide of potassium, 
weakened by long keeping—were found upon his per- 
son, and he has hitherto made no revelation. Little 
doubt exists, however, that he was an agent of the Com- 
mittee, and Russia naturally is convulsed with rage and 


French Revolutionists, as “ Mr.” Alexander Nicolaievitch—our | fear. The outburst of feeling which has followed is probably 


own Oromwellians avoided this insulting tone, and spoke | 


not due in any degree to what is in England known 4s 
“ flunkeyism,” but is a real emotion, at once of indignation and 
of terror. Apart from the sentiment of loyalty, the Sovereign 
is in Russia so completely the pivot of the State, that an 


may, if successful, change everything, and if unsuccessful, 
make of every person a possible “ suspect.” Moreover, every 
Russian feels that if this Secret Committee, which has so long 
defied the Government, really dare menace the Sovereign, and 
keep on menacing his successor, the system cannot go on, and 
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Russia has entered on a Revolutionary period. The most 
terrible excitement is, therefore, quite natural, but in the 
;dst of it an important question is lost sight of. Did Solo- 
ff miss the Czar intentionally or not,—that is, did the Com- 
pt design to make the Throne vacant, or to terrorise its 
sxisting occupant, and so convince him that the dread 
«Tribunal ” is no longer satisfied with the execution of sub- 
ordinates, but unless the system is altered will strike at the 
monarch himself? We should say, upon the whole, if the 
ison story is well founded, that the latter is the more pro- 
bable solution. It is true, Monarchs are generally missed. 
The immensity of the shock which the shot will occasion, the 
awe inspired by the victim, the severe conflict with customary 
reverence in the assassin’s mind, all produce such a tumult in 
his nerves, that numerous as attempts have been, scarcely any 
monarch has ever been killed, except by a priest or a noble, 
the priest being nerved by an impulse stronger than political 
hate, and the noble not feeling the same awe of the monarch’s 
rson. The only exception we remember was the private 
murder of Charles of Parma, which was provoked, as his 
family admitted, by exceptional and personal wrong. But 
the assassin who meant murder would hardly take poison 
till he had succeeded, lest it should disorder his aim, 
or, with his victim in full sight, waste his remaining 
shots upon policemen. If, therefore, Solovieff is found 
to have previously made his own death certain, we 
should be inclined to believe that the Committee had 
resolved to employ the Italian plan, and terrorise rather 
than assassinate. It would be as easy, or easier, to find a 
desperate agent, resolved in any case to quit the world; 
while the risk to the Committee would be in no respect 
greater, any successor to a Sovereign being specially bound to 
hunt down his predecessor’s murderers. The temptation to this 
course, that of terrorising, must always be considerable ; first, 
because it disturbs the conscience less, both in those who 
order and those who execute; secondly, because the only 
successful scheme of the kind carried out in our day was suc- 
cessful because of this limitation; and lastly, because the 
monarch, if he yields, can carry out the measures demanded 
without the delays, difficulties, changes, and accidents insepar- 
able from a vacancy in the throne. 
It is difficult to avoid asking once more if a society of this 
kind can succeed, but the speculation is very useless. The 
world has no data for such an inquiry, knows nothing either 
of the objects, the resources, or the deficiencies of the first 
party to the conflict. All that is proved, is that a Secret 
Society, more powerful than any one recorded in modern 
history, has arisen in Russia; that it is striving to secure some 
result, which may become definite, by assassinating monarchs and 
great officials, and that hitherto it has succeeded in baflling the 
whole power of the State. It may be protected by a widely dif- 
fused, though secret sympathy ; it may be a triumph of Revolu- 
tionary organisation ; or it may be merely an ordinary political 
society, successful, as the Saw-grinders’ Union was, until its op- 
ponents hit upon the right method of procedure. But it is quite 
certain that the conflict cannot go on without producing either 
a change of system, or an administrative anarchy fatal to 
society, or an impulse of repression so savage that Government 
will govern like a Revolutionary Committee, through terror 
alone. It is the latter result—the regular result of every at- 
tempt to improve society by killing or threatening its chiefs— 
which we dread, as one of the most terrible calamities that 
could strike the largest and in some respects the most in- 
teresting of European communities. The conditions of life in 
Russia are hopeless enough, or Nihilism could not prosper ; 
but what will they be if the Government, still supported by 
the millions, postpones every consideration, human and divine, 
to the necessity of keeping itself alive. 





LORD DERBY’S SECESSION. 


- secession of Lord Derby from the Conservative Asso- 

ciations of Lancashire, is received by many of our con- 
temporaries as a mere tardy confession of the crypto-Liberalism 
which has always underlain his traditional Conservatism. 
That explanation of the step seems to us a very mistaken one. 
That Lord Derby has never been a Tory of the new school, we 
all know. That it is of the very essence of his political 
character to deprecate sensational politics of all kinds; to 
discourage the revival of the Prerogative of the Crown; to 
look coldly on a plusquam-Palmerstonian foreign policy; and 
to pursue, on the same sort of grounds on which the late 
Lord Aberdeen and the late Sir Robert Peel pursued, a 








policy tending at least towards non-intervention in foreign 
quarrels, though not in the abstract committed to it, 
is perfectly true. But if that be crypto-Liberalism, it is 
obvious that the most distinguished of the Conservative Prime 
Ministers of this century have been crypto-Liberals too. To 
our minds, Lord Derby is a perfectly typical Liberal-Conserva- 
tive, perhaps the most typical Liberal-Conservative in the 
country. But then we mean by a Liberal-Conservative one 
who, while he sees that there ought to be change, dislikes 
change for its own sake, and so far as his own temperament 
goes, would be disposed to make, and to make in good time, 
those changes which are necessary, rather in order to prevent 
any dangerous accumulation of the forces tending towards 
change, than because he is vehemently stirred by the con- 
templation of the evils which it is proposed to remedy. If 
that is what a Liberal-Conservative means, we believe there is 
no more typical Liberal-Conservative than Lord Derby. His 
leaning is always against haste or enthusiasm ; his scepticism 
is always deep as to the couleur-de-rose views of reformers. 
If you want to gain him over to your side, you must re- 
present to him not that a great revolution which will benefit 
vastly all those who are affected by it, is within our reach, but 
that if as much as this is not done, something far worse than 
the present condition of things may reasonably be expected. A 
sanguine philanthropist has never the least chance with Lord 
Derby. But a sensible minimiser of all the advantages of 
reform, who is none the less able to point out what, in the 
absence of that reform, we may expect in the way of 
degeneration, will always get his ear. Now, that is not the 
temperament of Liberalism proper, and therefore we say that 
Lord Derby has never been in any genuine sense a true Liberal. 
His fears have never been immoderate,—he is far too sensible for 
that,—but in judging of the immediate effects of events, ‘his 
fears are always apt to be greater than his hopes. No more 
typical Conservative temperament can be imagined, You 
always have to show him a reason, and a strong reason, why 
he should act. You never need to produce a reason to prevent 
him from acting, for his primd facie sympathy will always be 
on the side of declining to act. But when you have said this, 
you have said that he is, in the true sense of the term, 
a Conservative. A Liberal is hopeful, perhaps eager. 
A Radical is enthusiastic and sanguine as to the pro- 
spects of change; but a Conservative is cautious, dubious, 
indeed averse to it, till you convince his judgment that 
sitting still will be more dangerous than moving on. This 
being granted, it is easy to see why Lord Derby has seceded 
from the Conservative Associations of the present day. He 
has so seceded because he is a Conservative, whereas the only 
object of the Conservative party organisations which are now at 
work, is to keep a Government in power which is the opposite 
of Conservative-—Tory-Democratic. Doubtless, it is true that 
so great a power as Lord Derby must throw his weight 
either into the one scale or into the other. He cannot 
leave the Conservatives, without either tacitly or explicitly 
joining the Liberals. But then it is clear that, under the 
circumstances of the case, Lord Derby thinks—and rightly 
thinks—that the most Conservative thing he can do is 
to strengthen the Liberals. It is the Liberals, and the 
Liberals only, who can prevent this Tory-Democratie re- 
volution; who can do something towards extricating Eng- 
land from the dreadful scrapes she has got into, in every 
part of the world,—who can restore the authority of Parlia- 
liament,—who can bring refractory Viceroys and “ prancing 
Proconsuls ” again under the curb,—who can put an end to the 
administrative anarchy ;—and all this seems, of course, soimport- 
ant toastatesman like Lord Derby, that even though he may fear 
that the Liberals will entertain other projects for the reform of 
our internal confusions, with which he may have little sympa- 
thy, he yet feels it to be the true policy of a Conservative to 
strengthen the hands which are placing all possible obstacles 
in the wild career of the Democratic Tories. 

The formal secession of Lord Derby from the Tories will 
produce great political results, not only in Lancashire, but in 
England at large. It will be the signal for the split which 
we have long foreseen between the Conservatives and the 
Tories,—between the party of caution and the party of 
brag. And by throwing the party of caution into closé 
alliance with the Liberals, it will, of course, strengthen 
the hands of the Whigs, at the expense of the more 
advanced Liberals,—strengthen the hands of Lord Hartington, 
at the expense of the personal followers of Mr. Gladstone. 
Looked at from this point of view, we, of course, do not feel 
that amount of self-congratulation on the event which 
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will perhaps be felt on the front bench of the Opposition. 
The prospect for some time to come now will be less a prospect 
of Liberal advance than of Tory defeat; and delighted 
as we shall be to see a heavy blow struck at the dangerous 
and chaotic policy of the histrionic statesman of the day, 
it is impossible to rejoice at the prospect of a consider- 
ble interval of political torpor. Nevertheless, it was always 
to be expected. Reaction does not pass suddenly into 
healthy action. The intoxication of mischievous illu- 
sions must pass off, before the influence of popular truths 
can revive. Indeed, the absolute amount of work which 
will have to be done before the coach can be got out of the 
mire into which this mad Government of ours has plunged 
it, is so great, that we need not murmur much over the politi- 
cal inaction which an alliance between the Liberal-Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals promise us, so long as that alli- 
ance succeeds in rescuing the country,—as we believe it will,— 
from the power of a Government which is neither Conservative 
nor Liberal, but reactionary, revolutionary, and thoroughly 
spendthrift,—which has combined all the disreputable quali- 
ties of the bully, with all the disreputable qualities of the 
prodigal,—and which, so far from being jealous of ancient 
traditions, proposes to sponge on the resources of the future, 
in order to defray the expense of casting to the winds the 
sober teachings of the past. Well may a Conservative like 
Lord Derby separate himself publicly from a party which 
asks the country to continue its confidence in such a Govern- 
ment as this. 





THE NEW ROUMELIAN COMPROMISE. 


A FORTNIGHT ago it was settled, or supposed to be settled, 
that as the East Roumelians were certain to fight for the 
liberties granted them by the Treaty of San Stefano and 
taken from them by the Treaty of Berlin, and as the entrance 
of Turkish troops would reopen the Eastern Question, the 
province was to be subjected to a mixed occupation. English, 
Austrian, and Italian troops were to be carefully posted at 
different points, so as not to quarrel with each other, and 
were to slaughter down the Roumelians, if they intimated in 
any overt way that they wished to join the Bulgarians. No 
sooner, however, was this arrangement fairly under way, and 
the regiments at Aldershot, it is said, warned for service, 
than it broke down, the Powers concerned finding that the 
more they looked at the cumbrous plan, the less they liked 
it. Turkey did not see its way to any money, and therefore 
did not like it at all. The Russian Government saw its way 
to a better plan, and therefore ceased to like it. The English 
Government was unwilling, with Sir Bartle Frere and Lord 
Lytton on its hands, to part with any troops for any purpose 
whatever; and the Italian Government, after much hesitation, 
finally declined to send its contingent,—probably on a hint from 
the Garibaldians. The project was therefore given up, and 
has been succeeded by another, which may fail like the rest, 
but which for the moment seems to be acceptable, and of 
which we expect to hear the British Government speak 
in the warmest terms. Prince Lobanoff and Caratheo- 
dori Pasha, the Greek who for the moment guides the 
foreign policy of the Porte, found themselves in agreement 
about a compromise of a rather singular kind. The Porte, 
besides disliking the Mixed Occupation scheme, were very 
anxious that Russian troops should evacuate East Roumelia on 
the 3rd of May, and proposed, if Russia would agree to that, 
and to the appointment of Alexo Vogorides, ason of the Greek 
Prince of Samos, and once Turkish Ambassador in Vienna, as 
ad interim Governor-General of East Roumelia, to make some 
very important concessions. They would waive their right 
under the Treaty to garrison the Balkans, for a twelvemonth 
at least, the pretext being that the work of delimitation would 
occupy at least that time. As within twelve months Bulgaria 
will not only have her Prince, but a system of alliances, as 
the has already seventy thousand fair troops, and as this 
question of the Balkans is for her vital, prosperity being im- 
possible while Turkish soldiery hang upon the hills, this 
delay, though in form only temporary, is equivalent to a 
final resignation of the claim to garrison the hill chain, a 
most important concession for the future of the new Princi- 
pality. Its troops and its allies, when the hour arrives for 
action, will be able to pass southward without the losses in- 
yolved in a preliminary clearing of the Passes. Moreover, the 
Porte agreed, still for one twelvemonth, to allow the right of 
summoning Turkish troops into Roumelia to remain not with 


ee 
Pasha acting in concert with the International inst 
which contains a majority certainly not likely to bea o 
into any undue concession to Pashas. The total result of = 
arrangement, therefore, as now reported to exist, is that Bul 
garia gains most important advantages; that the line of the 
Balkans disappears as a military position; and that East 
Roumelia is garrisoned for twelve months more to come 
its own militia; while the Governor-General nominated } 
the Sultan, who alone retains power to be dangerous, is 
Bulgarian of the Greek Church, who is familiar with ea 
pean diplomacy, having served for some years in the Turkish 
Embassies both in London and Vienna, and possesses from 
his nationality at least a chance of the throne of the united 
Bulgarian Principality, whenever the Provinces come together 
His character is, no doubt, little known in Western Europe 
but no Bulgarian Christian can be heartily a Turk, and the 
ready acceptance of his name by the Russian Em 
shows that he is not suspected of any determination tg 
oppress his fellow-Christians. If, indeed, he is an able 
administrator, which diplomatists seldom are, his prospects, 
if he is faithful to his country and his creed, may be fa 
brighter than any which the Porte has the power to offer 
him. 

The compromise, therefore, is not a bad one. There jg 
no English reason for it, tho interest of Europe, and espe- 
cially of Great Britain, being that the Principality and the 
Province should be united, and so form a State strong enough 
to attract all South Slavs, and release them from dependence 
upon Russia. We could defend such a State, if extended to 
the Aigean and allied with an enlarged Greece, much more 
easily than we can defend the Turks, and with better consciences 
besides ; but as we are governed by a Premier whose heart isin 
Asia some compromise was unavoidable, and this will do as 
well as any other. Time is with the Christians and the 
English Liberals, and a gain even of twelve months will help 
to solidify Bulgaria, and consolidate the alliances with the 
States of the peninsula which it will be her first business to 
form ; while it will allow the Hellenic Government to organise 
the militia of their new provinces. We have, therefore, no 
serious opposition to raise; but we shall be amused to see 
how Lord Beaconsfield and his followers will demonstrate that 
they have gained a triumph in the arrangement. Their grand 
argument, when the Treaty was signed and the Garters be- 
stowed, was that the line of the Balkans was a far better one 
than that of the Danube; that rivers were easily crossed, but 
that mountains were hard to pierce—except, of course, when 
they are 18,000 feet high, and thirty miles broad, as in 
the Indian case—and that “concentrated Turkey ” was, in fact, 
stronger than before. Now, the line of the Balkans is given 
up. They boasted that East Roumelia had been replaced 
under the “ direct rule” of the Sultan, intending Englishmen, 
of course, to believe that its resources would be at his dis- 
posal ; now, Eastern Roumelia is to be governed by a Christian 
Governor-General, guided by an International Commission, and 
not to be removed except by arrangement with the Powers, 
one of which, when the ad interim arrangement is over, 
may be represented by Lord Granville. It is, moreover, 
to be garrisoned by its own militia, that is, by soldiers 
who, in the event of any quarrel, will not be on 
the Turkish side. They were overjoyed because the 
two Bulgarias were separated for ever, in defiance alike 
of good principle and sound policy; now they have con- 
sented to an arrangement which, imperfect as it is, has this 
great merit,—that it allows the Principality and the Province, 
whenever the propitious moment arrives, to come together 
with a clang. We suppose they will affirm that their success 
is proved in the fact that the Russians are evacuating the 
province, and will be gone by the day fixed. That is true, 
and important, but we thought they were always arguing that 
Bulgaria—where the greatest difficulty, we may remark, en 
passant, is the self-will of the people, who are dreaming 
of old Bulgaria—had become entirely Russian. Is Bulgaria 
gone, too, with the Russian troops, or has she ceased to exist 
because the Balkans in a military sense have been levelled? 
or is Lord Beaconsfield, perchance, meditating the despatch of 
a “British Army” of three thousand men to Sofia? The plain 
truth of the matter is that the reopening of the Eastern 
Question has been avoided by postponing for twelve months,— 
that is, till after the elections, —the inevitable admission that the 
Bulgarias must either be united, or that Great Britain must 
land sixty thousand men at Bourgas, in order to prevent their 
union. 





Alexo Pasha alone, as is provided by the Treaty, but with Alexo 
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THE CLEWER CASE. 


‘hop of Oxford has helped to fill the columns of the 
a yan the dull days of the Easter Reeess. He 
written a letter himself; he has been the occasion of 
ral letters from other people; and he has enabled the Zimes 
se in its favourite attitude of “ Our Soverign Lord 
in all causes and over all persons within these his dominions 
supreme.” Considering the excessive freedom of language 
which lay Judges now use to one another, it seems hypercritical 
to object to the Bishop of Oxford’s letter to the Archdeacon of 
Berkshire. Whether the frequent interruptions to which it has 
pecome the fashion to subject Counsel really help to the clear 

resentation of acase is, to say the least, doubtful. At all events, 
if such interruptions are to be the rule for the future, it would be 
well to suspend the application of it until due notice has been 

‘ven, A sustained argument is one thing, a general conversation 
between three or four J udges and an advocate is another, and the 
same qualities will not necessarily lead to success in the two lines. 
It would be convenient to solicitors to have a little time to con- 
sider whether the men they have hitherto employed are likely to 
show themselves proficients in the skirmishing tactics to which 
a counsel has of late been compelled to resort. Apparently, the gift 
which is now most wanted in a Court of Law is that of turning 
the tables on a Judge by a smart, yet respectful, repartee, and 
it is possible that this change may give the younger members 
of the Bar quite a new opening. If to “shut up” a Judge is 
held to be better than convincing him, it may hereafter be 
found that a counsel’s value is greatest on the day after he is 
called, and steadily declines as age and experience bring some 
degree of modesty in their train. The only ground of quarrel 
that the Zimes has with the Bishop of Oxford is, that he is 
not prepared to recognise the advantages of this new state of 
things. The Bishop thinks that it is almost impossible to 
present a connected argument under a constant shower of 
interruptions, and so far we are surprised that any one should 
be found to differ from him. The question really in issue is 
whether, under certain circumstances, a disconnected argument 
may not be preferable to a connected one. That a counsel 
should not be disturbed by being suddenly called on to meet a 
difficulty which he had intended to answer an hour later seems 
impossible, though it may, of course, be contended that in a 
trial the important thing is to get difficulties met in the 
order in which they present themselves to the Judge, rather 
than in that in which they have been considered by the 
advocate. Perhaps it was the unreasonableness of denying 
to the Bishop of Oxford the liberty of giving his opinion 
on this point that unconsciously led the Zimes to put 
into the Bishop’s mouth a complaint of personal ill- 
treatment which he never made. He said nothing about 
the constant shower of interruptions from the Bench to 
which “ one speaker, at least,” was subjected. He only stated 
his objection to the practice of interruption generally. Upon 
this point, no doubt, the Bishop speaks as a layman, but it is 
sometimes useful to know what a layman thinks even about 
experts. 

Another aspect of the Clewer case which has been debated 
with much warmth during the last ten days is the propriety 
of the appeal put out by the Archdeacons of the diocese for 
subscriptions to meet the Bishop's costs. A correspondent 
who signs himself “ X.” is particularly excited by this appar- 
ently common-place occurrence. He asks the Times to give it 
publicity as an “ extraordinary fact.” He ventures to submit that 
the conduct of the Archdeacons is “ nothing less than astonish- 
ing.” We are tempted to envy this gentleman theextraordinary 
and invaluable gift he has of being surprised. Life must indeed 
be full of interest for him. Sunrise and sunset must startle 
him, the succession of the seasons must yearly come upon 
him as something novel and unexpected. The reason he 
alleges for maintaining his normal attitude of wonder in pre- 
sence of the Archdeacons’ appeal is that Archdeacons are sup- 
posed to be, like Bishops, officers not of a party, but of the 
Church at large. How, then, can they have answered it to their 
consciences to circulate in their official capacity “ a document 
which no amount of caution in its wording can, under the cir- 
cumstances, deprive of a distinctly party character?” It is 
creditable to “ X.’s” fairness that he should have enclosed the 
Archdeacons’ appeal in his letter to the Times, so that his readers 
can at once ascertain what he means by “a distinctly party 
character.” It must reside in one or all of three passages, 
—either in the expression of sympathy with the Bishop “in 
vindicating the true relations between a Bishop and the clergy 


has 
seve 
itself to po 


what he considers the duty of a Bishop towards those set 
under him, or in the statement that the diocese is indebted to 
him for endeavouring to maintain the paternal relation of a 
Bishop towards his clergy. What party character is there in 
feeling this sympathy, or in conveying these thanks, or in ex- 
pressing this gratitude? The point selected for com- 
mendation is not, as “ X.” apparently thinks, the Bishop’s un- 
willingness to allow the prosecution of Mr. Carter; it is 
his unwillingness to allow the determination whether such a 
prosecution shall be instituted to be taken away from the Bishop 
of the diocese. Whether it is a good thing that this discretion 
should be vested in the Bishop is a matter upon which much 
may be said; but there is no reason why the two sides in the 
argument should coincide with any recognised party divisions 
in the Church of England. According to “ X.’s” view, High 
Churchmen will be on the Bishop’s side, and Low Churchmen 
against him, because the clergyman whom the Bishop wishes 
to shield from prosecution wears vestments and lights candles. 
But, suppesing he had worn a black gown and sung a hymn 
before morning sermon, both of which are undoubtedly illegal 
acts, does “ X.” mean to say that High Churchmen must then have 
been against the Bishop for refusing his consent to a prosecution, 
while Low Churchmen would have been ranged on his side ? 
It is fair, however, to say that “ X.” is not quite alone in his 
confusion. One “T. 8. P.” writes to the Times to call atten- 
tion to a letter from Charles Kingsley to a rural dean, who had 
sent round a circular from the Archdeacon, asking the opinion 
of the clergy on “ Essays and Reviews.” “T. 8. P.” sup- 
poses that this act was an exact parallel to the act of the 
Archdeacons of the diocese of Oxford. But to make the like- 
ness good, he should have been able to show that the present 
circular asks the clergy to say that Mr. Carter ought not to 
be prosecuted. That might fairly have been regarded as a 
party manifesto, and being such, would obviously have been 
an improper document to be put forward by officials of 
the diocese. But to say that the bishop of the diocese 
ought to have a discretion whether Mr. Carter shall be prose- 
cuted, is to make a statement which may be accepted by Low 
Churchmen, or be dissented from by High Churchmen. Indeed, 
inasmuch as the majority of the Bishops sympathise, on the 
whole, with the Low-Church rather than with the High- 
Church Party, one would rather expect to find High Church- 
men disposed to limit Episcopal discretion, and Low Church- 
men disposed to enlarge it. Yet, on the amazing theory of 
“X.” and “T. 8. P.,” every High Churchman must want to 
enlarge Episcopal discretion, and every Low Churchman to 
limit it, because for once it happens to have been exercised in 
favour of a Ritualist. 

For ourselves, we frankly confess that we should 
like to see ecclesiastical prosecutions multiplied. The 
idiotey of the Public Worship Regulation Act, and of all 
similar attempts to obtain an impossible uniformity, would 
then be seen more clearly. If every deflection from the 
Rubric were made the subject of a trial, there would be as 
many prosecutions as there are churches,—say, 20,000, and 
the country would come at last to see that the object of Ritual 
legislation is not to set up a service which will be impartially 
disliked by every member of the Church of England, but to 
deprive individual incumbents of the uncontrolled right, which 
at present they virtually enjoy, of giving their congregations 
precisely the service they like themselves. If it is decided that 
a prosecution may be instituted by every fanatic who takes 
the fancy into his head, the chaos we desire, as the prelude to 
something better, will have been brought decidedly nearer. 








THE AMERICAN IDEAL OF CHARACTER. 
\ R. HENRY JAMES, Junior, has betrayed no single pur- 

pose so clearly in his various more or less elaborate 
sketches, as that of in some sense glorifying the American char- 
acter. Messrs. Macmillan have just republished one of the 
earliest, and certainly in many respects one of the ablest, of his 
books, “The American,” the chief object of which obviously is 
to contrast strongly what Mr. Henry James regards as the 
simpler and suppler type of character which he considers dis- 
tinctively American, with the many finely-grooved and chased, 
but for that very reason too much specialised and limited types 
of character,—even where they are not stripped of all their natural 
human width in the process of this grooving and chasing,— 
which are the most expressive products of European civilisation. 
But though “The American” is Mr. Henry James’s most careful 
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the other types best known to him, you can see the same 
general conceptions pervading his other sketches. “The 
Europeans ” is conceived with exactly the same drift. Even the 
better of the two Europeans is painted as quite inferior in 
largeness of nature to the American wife whom he woos and 
wins ; while the worse of the two is a mere foil to the simplicity 
and naturalness of the American society she invades. In the 
“International Episode,” again, the two American ladies are 
painted as finding even the best English society either too narrow 
or too insincere for them. And again, in “Daisy Miller,” Mr. 
Henry James has made a most careful and skilful study of a 
kind of American girl whose complete innocence of evil, 
and yet intrepid hunger for experience, brings down upon 
her the most unworthy suspicions from a society penetrated 
by the assumptions of conventional European usage. But 
in “The American,” certainly, the challenge to all the 
older societies to produce anything at once so manly 
and so large,—we were going to say so massive, but with- 
draw the word, as not, perhaps, exactly hitting Mr. Henry 
James’s idea,—is explicit. If that very curious and elabo- 
rately-executed story means anything at all, it means that 
the American genius is far ahead of Europe, in power, breadth, 
and, above all, youth. When a degenerate American speaks of the 
United States as if they were a mere field of vulgarity, the hero 
* broke out and swore that they could put all Europe into their 
breeches-pockets, and that an American who spoke ill of them 
ought to be carried home in irons, and compelled to live in 
Boston.’ Now, in an ordinary American’s mouth, that would 
be mere “ tall talk.”’ But in one of Mr. Henry James’s heroes, 
it is much more; it is meant to convey a definite asser- 
tion, of which almost all the same author’s books are in- 


tended as illustrations. And the assertion may be said 
to be this, or something very like this,—that in the 
United States, especially in the West, human nature 


has thrown off the cramping detail which is suitable only 
for special occasions, special atmospheres, special scenes, 
and special places, and has assumed that pliant capacity 
for everything human, that absolute inability to freeze and. 
crystallise into small and definite moulds, which poets might 
suppose to have characterised humanity in its primeval form, 
if the records of pre-historic times did not teach that the 
primeval life of man was squalid, narrow, and barbarous, and 
that only after ages of severe social pressure has it been pos- 
sible for man to spring to his full stature, under the freer sky 
of a new world. 

Whether this be so or not, it is certainly what Mr. Henry 
James tries to impress on us in “The Americans.” The hero 
of that story, Christopher Newman, is intended for the ideal of 
modern life. He is properly a Newman or new man, and is 
named Christopher, after Columbus, because he undertakes the 
converse task of returning from the New to explore the Old 
World. He is elaborately contrasted with a family which com- 
bines the oldest and bluest blood of the French and Eng- 
lish aristocracies, a family whose fairest flower he desires 
to win as his bride,—and both the strongest and the 
fairest members of that family are made to show in 
some sense poor in comparison with him. Even the beautiful 
Madame de Cintré herself, whose loveliness, spiritual and per- 
sonal, is wholly cast in the finest European moulds, is painted 
as at once feeble and superstitious, when compared with the man 
whom she had hoped and intended to marry,—as totally unequal 
to the task of setting herself free from the iron tyranny of a tradi- 
tional subjection to parental caprice. Christopher Newman’scha- 
racter is successively compared with the aristocratic stateliness and 
self-regard of caste-idolatry, with the timidity and shrinkingness 
of traditional docility, with the subtlety, keenness, and frivolity 
of French wit, with the cynical enterprise of French unscrupu- 
lousness, and with the empty and dissolute good-nature of 
English rank ; and, as compared with each and all, he is made to 
look like a man with all his potentialities unexhausted, beside 
men “ cabined, cribbed, confined ” to modes of thought and life 
more or less conventional and irrational. By the side of this 
discoverer from the New World, the Old World, with all its rich 
complexity, shrinks into a certain pettiness and insignificance. 

To define Mr. Henry James's ideal a little more clearly. His 
typical American had, we are told, in his face “ that vagueness 
which is not vacuity, that blankness which is not simplicity, 
that look of being committed to nothing in particular, of stand- 
ing in an attitude of general hospitality to the chances of life, 
of being very much at one’s own disposal, so characteristic of 


many American faces. It was our friend’s eye that chioh cy 
his story; an eye in which innocence and experienen, 
: ‘ Were 

singularly blended. It was full of contradictory suggest 
and though it was by no means the glowing orb of a hero . 
romance, you could find in it almost anything you looked for 
Frigid and yet friendly, frank yet cautious, shrewd yet credulous 
positive yet sceptical, confident yet shy, extremely intelligent 
and extremely good-humoured, there was something vaguel 
defiant in its concessions, and something profoundly 4 
assuring in its reserve.” This is the man who comes to E 
“with a sort of mighty hankering, a desire to stretch out and haul 
in.” When he is introduced to his chief enemy, the old Madame dg 
Bellegarde, an English Earl’s daughter, and a French Marguis’s 
widow, Newman says to himself :—“She is a woman of ep, 
ventions and proprieties; her world is the world of things im. 
mutably decreed. But how she is at home in it, and what, 
paradise she finds it! She walks about in it as if it were a 
blooming park, a garden of Eden; and when she sees ‘this jg 
genteel’ or ‘ this is improper’ written on a milestone, she stops 
ecstatically, as if she were listening to a nightingale or gmelli 

a rose.”” Newman’s other enemy, the eldest son of this old lady, 
the Marquis de Bellegarde, is described as “ distinguished to the 
tips of his polished nails; there was not a movement of his fing 
perpendicular person that was not noble and majestic. Ney. 
man had never yet been confronted with such an incarnation of 
the art of taking oneself seriously ; he felt a sort of impulse to 
step backward, as you do to get a view of a great facade.” 
Newman, on the other hand, never takes himself seriously. 
He is large, but he is vague. What he dislikes in others 
he appears not to condemn on principle, but simply to 
reject as unpleasant to himself. The two moral crises 
through which he goes are both carefully described, and in 
both he simply passes from a purpose of revenge to a feeling 
that revenge is low, and is not for him, without the slightest 
explicit recognition that he was in danger of a sin, or had 
repented of it. In the first case, he owes a business man a 
grudge, feels awfully savage, and is bent on depriving him of a 
chance of gaining sixty thousand dollars, in a way his enemy 
would feel. “ ‘TI jumped into a hack, and went about my busi- 
ness; it was in this hack,—this immortal, historical hack,—that 
the curious thing I speak of occurred. It was a hack like any 
other, only a trifle dirtier, with a greasy line along the top of 
the drab cushions, as if it had been used for a great many 
Trish funerals. It is possible I took a nap; I had been travel- 
ling all night, and though I was excited with my errand, I felt 
the want of sleep. At all events, I woke up suddenly froma 
sleep, or from a kind of reverie, with the most extraordinary feel- 
ing in the world,—a mortal disgust for the thing I was going to 
do. It came upon me like that,’—and he snapped his fingers,—‘ as 
abruptly as an old wound that begins to ache. I couldn't tell 
the meaning of it. I only felt that I loathed the whole business, 
and wanted to wash my hands of it. The idea of losing that sixty 
thousand dollars, of letting it utterly slide and scuttle, and 
never hearing of it again, seemed the sweetest thing in the 
world, And all this took place quite independently of my will, 
and I sat watching it as if it were a play in the theatre. I could 
feel it going on inside of me. You may depend upon it, there 
are things going on inside of us that we understand mighty 
little about.’” It is a part of the character,—a part of its 
excellence, in Mr. Henry James’s eyes,—that this does 
go on without any concurrence of Newman’s in the matter. 
He is too big to have a real conscience. And it is the 
same in relation to the revenge he plans on the Belle- 
gardes, for their treatment of him in this story. He revels 
at first in the idea of it. Then he thinks it may make a fool of 
him, and delays it indefinitely. Then, after some months, he goes 
and sits down in Notre Dame :-—“ He was very tired; this was the 
best place he could be in. He said no prayers; he had no prayers 
to say. He had nothing to be thankful for, and he had nothing 
toask; nothing to ask, because now he must take care of himself. 
But a great cathedral offers a very various hospitality, and New- 
man sat in his place, because while he was there he was out of the 
WOT. 5344 He leaned his head for a long time on the chair in 
front of him; when he took it up, he felt that he was himself 


again. Somewhere in his mind a tight knot seemed to have 
loosened. He thought of the Bellegardes ; he had almost for- 


gotten them. He remembered them as people he had meant 
to do something to. He gave a groan, as he remembered what 
he had meant to,do; he was annoyed at having meant to do it; 
the bottom suddenly had fallen out of his revenge. Whether it 
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an charity or unregenerate good-nature—what it 
ras in the background of his soul—I don’t pretend to say; but 
Newman’s last thought was that of course he would let the Belle- 
gardes go.” And the author’s idea seems to incline to the notion 
that it was mere unregenerate good-nature. F or in the last sen- 
tence but one of the book, the chief confidante of Newman is made 
to say, “ My impression would be that since, as you say, they 
defied you, it was because they believed that, after all, you would 
never really come to the point. Their confidence, after counsel 
taken of each other, was not in their innocence, nor in their 
talent for bluffing things off; it was in your remarkable good- 
nature. You see they were right.” There is something evi- 
dently in the easy laiss¢ r-faire of unfathomable good-nature 
which Mr. Henry James regards as larger and better, at all 
events as more American—more suitable to the New World— 
than Christian charity. Newman’s morality is depicted as the 
happy accident of a large nature, something which “ loosens 
knots” within him, without his even giving his mind to the 
evil he is bent upon. And in like manner, his exhortations to 
others are mere vague expressions of distaste to what they 
propose that is wrong, not expressions of anything re- 
sembling principle. The ideal American of Mr. Henry James is, 
in fact, intended to embody all the higher principles of moral 
civilisation, but to embody them only as an inheritance de- 
rived from his ancestry in the form of a kind of blind uncon- 
scious tact or good taste, which he will not venture to repre- 
sent, even to himself, as imposing a law of obligation, or to 
press on any one else except as a counsel of common-sense. 

Our criticism on this ideal of character shall be brief. It 
comes simply to this,—that if the much prized pliancy and 
flexibility and width of character claimed as characteristic 
of the New World, consists only in the happy facility for 
inheriting, as a sort of vital tact, the essence and substance 
of all the old moral laws and creeds, and so gaining the 
practical advantage of them without any of the didactic stiff- 
ness caused by conscious belief in them, the American ideal 
is rather one of moral good-luck than of moral lucidity. No 
security, clearly, can be felt that within the large, loose, 
pliant, easy-going good-nature which Mr. Henry James ad- 
mires so much, there shall be secreted some talisman which 
unlooses the “ tight knots” of the passions without the least 
regard to any conviction or creed, and this, too, at precisely 
the right moment,—just in time to save the character from a 
great degeneration. Yet without such security, the flexibility 
and pliancy and complete freedom from strait-laced conviction, 
which seems to be so much admired, is mere limpness and 
laxity, threatening to be fatal to society at large, and admit- 
ting of far easier and more rapid corruption than the com- 
parative narrowness of over-rigid and too definite creeds. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF PRINTED BOOKS. 


E are a very great people, and a very rich one; there can 

be no doubt of that; but every now and then a very 

small exertion seems to cost us a very great effort. The Prince 
of Wales has recently been prompted to suggest to the Society 
of Arts a very moderate undertaking,—the publication of a Cata- 
logue of all the books printed in the United Kingdom previous to 
1600, and the Council of the Society has taken it up with great 
heartiness, and expanded it into a proposal for a Universal Cata- 
logue or Catalogue of all Printed Books. It has consulted ex- 
perts, and has come to the conclusion that this grander work may 
ultimately be practicable, but that, as a beginning, it would 
be well to print the Catalogue of the books in the British 
Museum, which already exists in manuscript, and, says Mr. 
Bullen, the present Keeper, is unequalled in the world. This 
would give to students a Catalogue of about 1,250,000 volumes, 
comprising not, indeed, all the books in the world, but all not 
unique or excessively scarce which are of much importance, 
and supplying a solid basis for the gradual labour which 
would complete the work, and bring it up, say, to the year 
2,000, after which a combination among a certain number of 
Libraries would keep up the record year by year, until the 
world, growing again uncivilised, owing to the predominance of 
Etonians and athletics, began to lose interest in this particular 
measure of its own progress. That may happen some day, 
will happen if a soldier-kingdom gets hold of some new de- 
structive secret; but we must labour on, without anticipating 
cataclysms. ‘The conclusion is an eminently sensible’ and 
practical one, but the Council, after arriving at it, appear 


to have been quite staggered by the Titanic character of 
their own moderate suggestion? They ask, in a sort of 
tremble, whether the British Government would be pre- 
pared for the expense. They anxiously consider whether other 
libraries would subscribe to such a publication, they sanction 
applications for subscriptions for copies in advance, and they 
seem to derive comfort from the reflection that there are at 
least a hundred cities and towns in England which would re- 
quire the work. Yet the undertaking, if justifiable at all—and 
it is clearly an absurdity or a very splendid project —does not 
seem, if studied by the light of modern projects, to be a very 
gigantic one. We cannot, on the calculations sanctioned by the 
Council, see how it is to cost more than £50,000 at the outside, 
the whole of which would probably be gradually repaid by the 
sale of the Catalogue. The Catalogue is already prepared, and 
requires only to be copied a certain number of times, and then 
printed. The cost of copying ought not to be heavy, even 
although we have to seek out a few amanuenses familiar with 
little-known languages, for it might almost all be done 
by women; and the total number of volumes would only 
be forty-five in quarto, of a thousand pages each. That 
may sound, to unused ears, an enormous mass, but is in reality 
nothing very monstrous, nothing, for example, compared to a 
file of the Spectator since the date of the Reform Bill, which 
occupies one shelf running along the side or end of a medium- 
sized room. The cost of copying is, of course, indefinite, but 
the Council themselves believe that, together with the whole 
expense of printing, it would be less than £50,000, for they 
say, if a thousand copies of the forty-five volumes were printed, 
they could be sold at 17s. a volume; that is, the cost would 
be £38,250 in all, and our estimate of £50,000 includes an 
allowance of 25 per cent. for unlooked-for and incidental 
expenses. Surely that is not, in a country like this, an unpro- 
curable sum, even if Sir Stafford Northcote does maintain that 
he wants every penny he can get from the nation to pay for 
killing Zulus. We think Lord Beaconsfield, who, to do him 
justice, would understand the proposal, though his followers 
might not, would grant the money, and we recommend the Council 
of Arts to send a deputation to him direct. Even, however, if 
no national grant were forthcoming, are there not ten million- 
aires among us who would guarantee £5,000 a-piece for a work 
which would record their names for ever, and probably not cost 
them a penny either, the demand for such a book being pro- 
bably far greater than the Council of Arts imagines? We 
question if there is a city in Western Europe which would 
be content to be without it, a library that would not keep it as 
its most attractive book of reference, or a bibliophile who would 
not regard it as the first treasure in his collection. Let the 
Council of Arts just ask four or five of the great publishers 
what they would give, or what a Syndicate of them would give, 
for the privilege of publishing such a book at their own prices. 
That, we admit, is not the way in which such a work should 
be done; but the answers would, we think, convince the Council 
that the risk was comparatively trifling. 'They under-rate the 
British fondness for great enterprises, and the interest which 
would be taken in a work which would tell any competent inquirer 
after, say, half-an-hour’s search, all the accessible books exist- 
ing upon his special subject. We venture to say that if the 
Prince of Wales opened a subscription for a fund of £50,000 
intended to print the Catalogue, as a basis for a universal Cata- 
logue of Printed Books, hard as the times are for everybody, he 
would obtain the money in a month, even if some anonymous 
donor did not terminate the effort by sending him a cheque for 
the whole amount. What is £50,000 ?—perhaps a twentieth of 
the sum one single man has been fined by the Glasgow Bank Liqui- 
dators for the crime of having entertained a benevolent thought. 
A great project with a practical aim, a begging Prince of Wales, 
and all journalists eager for success,—who ever heard of a 
subscription failing under those conditions? The only de- 
mand would be for a fixed limit of time, and that might 
be three years, the single difficulty in the way—the proof- 
reading—being overcome by a certain expenditure. There is no 
mechanical difficulty whatever, and would not be, if the Council 
insisted on the work being done with in six months. Messrs. 
Spottiswoode would turn out fifty volumes of Blue-books of the 
size in that time, and not think they had done any very wonder- 
ful feat. 

The only real question as to such an undertaking is whether a 
Universal Catalogue is worth completing at all, and we can see no 
reason for a serious doubt. No doubt the book now proposed 
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already exists,and in a kind of way is accessible to every student 
who can convince the authorities of the British Museum that 
he ought to be allowed to ransack it; but the difference between 
that privilege and the right of consulting the Catalogue at 
leisure, in his own city, or even in his own house, with no pre- 
liminary exertion, no wearied officials about, and unlimited 
time, is to the student very great indeed. It is a reduction of 
his labour, and of the obstacles in his way, by at least ninety per 
The best students are not all collected in London, nor 


cent. 
are they all rich enough to “run up” to the British Museum 


when they please; and where one man will make the effort 


now, ten will make it then, the effort being not to con- 
sult the books, but to know clearly and thoroughly what 
books already exist upon the subject in which he is 
interested. That is the very foundation of serious study by 
experienced minds, and its difficulty to any one who has not 
access to the Museum Catalogue is almost inconceivable. No 
one who has not made a comparison would believe the inade- 
quacy and incompleteness of any other catalogue in England, 
or for that matter, of almost any combination of catalogues. 
If any librarian, proud of his collection, doubts that, let 
him just fix upon any subject in his own mind and try; 
make up his list from the libraries he can reach, and then 
compare it with his ideas when he has patiently ransacked 
the British Museum Catalogue. Almost any subject will do, 
but if he wants to be satisfied once for all, let him try for a list 
of books on Mahommedan or Buddhist theology. There is, in fact, 
scarcely a subject on which the means of light cannot be obtained 
from that marvellous collection; or if there is, then the discovery 
of such a hiatus will be a direct good to the Library, and there- 
fore to the country. Moreover, it is not only from the Cata- 
logue itself that benefit is to be expected, but from the children 
of the Catalogue. There is nothing more needed in literature 
than catalogues of all works existing in the world, or in the 
languages of Western Europe, upon special subjects. <A 
catalogue, for example, is wanted of all works in existence 
upon mathematics, or mechanics, or geography, or any other 
subject of that kind, or of all books earlier than a given date, or 
referring to the condition and history of man before a given 
date, and it cannot be compiled. But it could be compiled if 
the Catalogue of all Printed Books were in existence, and very 
nearly on some subjects compiled from the Catalogue of the 
British Museum. The labour, however, is one of a kind which 
cannot be attempted within the Museum itself, one demanding 
the patience and the labour of years, and an unlimited right of 
reference to the store-house of information. No industry, per- 
haps, in his own department ever rivalled that of Alexander 
Cruden. His task was not only a labour of love, but one, in his 
own judgment, essential to the world, and after seven years 
of steady toil it was completed ; but if the only Bible to be con- 
sulted had existed in the Museum, it would never have been 
begun. There are many minds, of course, to whom all such 
efforts seem follies ; who do not see the use of Catalogues of Sub- 
jects, or of exhaustive lists of books which the student, 
after all, may never be able to consult; but their objection need 
not be considered. It is radical, and if well founded, would be 
fatal to all catalogues whatsoever, and indeed, to all the collec- 
tions of books to which they make access easy. If a catalogue 
is worth having at all, a complete one is most worth having, 
and a complete one can only be framed upon that universal 
list of printed books which the Prince of Wales has suggested, 
and which the Council of Arts proposes, by publishing the list 
of books in the Museum, worthily to commence. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
acess 
A CANADIAN EX-PREMIER ON THE CANADIAN 
TARIFF. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—lhe condemnation of the Canadian tariff by the Parlia- 
ment and Press of the United Kingdom has been so general, 
that I should have been reluctant to offer even a word in ex- 
tenuation of the policy of the Canadian Government, were it 
not that efforts have been made by those hostile to the subsist- 
ing connection between the United Kingdom and one of her 
greatest dependencies to cause a rupture between them. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than the course taken by her 
Majesty’s Imperial Government, which has met the inquiries of 
Members of the House of Commons directed towards inter- 


ference with the clearly expressed wishes of the Canadian 
people, by declaring that beyond enforcing the Observance of 
Treaty obligations with foreign nations, the Parliament of the 
Dominion would not be interfered with in regard to its fiscal 
policy. It is much to be regretted that the people of England 
are labouring under a great deal of misapprehension ag to the 
practical effect of the new Canadian tariff on their com. 
merce with the Dominion, and it seems desirable that the 
should be put in possession of the principal causes which have 
led to the change in the fiscal policy of Canada, and the 
probable effect of that change. It is quite natural that Eng. 
land should be desirous that the Free-trade policy which she 
has inaugurated with such success should be adopted by other 
nations, and especially by her own colonies; but allowance 
ought to be made for circumstances which render it difficult, 
even for those most desirous of maintaining friendly relations 
with her, to imitate her example. In a late reply toa deputa. 
tion from the Association of the Chambers of Commerce, Lord 
Salisbury is reported to have used the following language, which 
is strictly applicable to the case of Canada :—“ The easiest way 
to get money, galling your subjects least, is to raise it by in. 


taxation, and when manufacturers want protection by indirect 
taxation, the Government and the manufacturers come together, 
and there is a force which nothing can resist.” Even Free. 
trade journals acknowledge the correctness of Lord Salisbury’s 
utterance on the subject, and it may be hoped that they will 
be charitable enough to be as lenient to Canada as they 
are to the United States, which country, although mainly 
responsible for the protective character ef the Canadian tariff, 
is not believed by all English statesmen to be in such a 
deplorable condition as that in which Mr. Bright considers it to 
be. In a recent letter addressed by that distinguished states. 
man to Mr. Cyrus Field, of New York, he affirms that 
“monopoly is a milder form of slavery,” and he defines 
* monopoly ” to be the obstruction placed in the way of a free 
exchange between the English manufacturers and the Ameri- 
can farmers by protective duties. While I sincerely wish, as 
well for the sake of the United States, as of Canada, that the 
former would adopt a more liberal commercial policy, I cannot 
be blind to the fact that, notwithstanding its protective system, 
the United States have been able to compete successfully with 
the United Kingdom in the Canadian market in several mann- 
factured articles. Another eminent English statesman, Mr. 
Gladstone, in a recent article in the North American Review, 
entitled, “ Kin Beyond Sea,” has treated the vexed question as 
“the friendly controversy between the leanings of America to 
Protectionism, and the more daring reliance of the old country upon 
free and unrestricted intercourse with allthe world.” Herefersto 
“the menaces which in the prospective development of her re- 
sources America offers to the commercial pre-eminence of Eng- 
land.” He gives it as his opinion that the “‘ United States alone 
at a coming time can, and probably will, wrest from us that com- 
mercial primacy,” will become “ the employer of all employed, 
because her service will be the most and ablest.” He has even 
altered a well-known line of Horace to indicate the future of the 
United States,— 
“O matre forti, filia fortior!” 

Such is Mr. Gladstone’s opinion of the present and future of 
the great Republic which adjoins the Dominion of Canada 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which has a population twelve 
times as large, and the imports from which were in 1878-79 
greater than those from Great Britain by over $11,000,000, 
while in 1872-73 those from Great Britain exceeded those from 
the United States by more than $20,000,000. 

I have alleged that the United States are mainly re- 
sponsible for the protective character of the Canadian 
tariff. For a period of about eleven years, there was ab- 
solute Free-trade between the United States and Canada 
in all natural products, and moderate revenue duties in 
Canada on her imports generally. That Treaty was abro- 
gated by the United States, and no efforts have beeu spared 
by Canada during the last twelve years to obtain its renewal, 
either in its old form, or with such modifications as might 
be agreed to by the contracting parties. Those efforts have been 
wholly unsuccessful, although on one occasion, about five years 
ago, a negotiation took place between the British Minister, 
assisted by a prominent Free-trade Canadian statesman, the 
Hon. Senator Brown, and the Government of the United States, 





which resulted in a proposal, which was transmitted by the 
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President to the Senate for confirmation, but which was dropped 
without any public discussion. I am well aware that English 
Free-traders would contend that Canada, notwithstanding the 

rotective policy of the United States, should make no change 
: her own fiscal policy. It is, however, impossible to convince 
- ople that England would maintain a Free-trade 


Canadian pe 
i under similar circumstances. The great Free-trade 
Pvitation in England was for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 


which was really a measure for the protection of her manufac- 
turing and mining industries, by affording cheap food to her 

Je. The duties on the imports of manufactures were re- 
moved, when they were almost, if not wholly, inoperative. 
England could not now obtain a revenue from duties on 
manufactures, even if she desired it. The revenue de- 
rived from Customs in the United Kingdom is about 
twenty-five per cent. of the whole, while in Canada it is 
nearly sixty per cent. That revenue has been mainly derived 
from an ad valorem rate on the principal articles imported, but 
in some cases, specific, and combined specific and ad valorem, 
duties were imposed; while a vast number of articles, including 
raw materials, were either on the free list, or admitted at a lower 
rate than the general list of unenumerated articles. It is to be 
observed that as regards the general principle of obtaining the 
bulk of the revenue in the mode stated, there is really no differ- 
ence of policy between the Canadian Protectionist and Free- 
trade parties. The Free-trade Ministry raised the general ad 
valorem rate from 15 to 17} per cent., and this rate has been 
raised by the present Ministry to 20 per cent. for revenue pur- 
poses. That rate is really much lower than it was some years 
ago, owing to the serious fall in the value of goods. Before 
1867, the general rate was 20 per cent.; it was then reduced to 
15 per cent., then raised to 174, and has now been again raised 
to 20. This is not looked upon by any one as a protective duty, 
and yet it is the duty at which English goods will be chiefly 
admitted, as I shall explain. It was absolutely necessary to 
raise an additional revenue of $2,200,000, owing partly to the 
falling-off of the revenue, consequent on the reduced value of 
imports. I feel assured that in the leading articles of cottons 
and woollens the duty per yard will not be higher under the 
present tariff, than it was a few years ago under a lower ad 
valorem rate. 

I shall proceed to notice the articles which have been sub- 
jected to protective duties, the most objectionable of which are 
coal and bread-stuffs. I am persuaded that there is hardly a 
Canadian who does not desire free-trade in these articles, and 
that a great number of those who feel constrained to accept the 
present tariff would have been better pleased had the Government 
felt itself able to place them on the free list. It so happens that 
the Canadian collieries in the maritime provinces have their 
natural market in the North-Eastern States of the Union, while 
the inland provinces of Canada can be supplied more con- 
veniently by Pennsylvania and Ohio. The United States have 
excluded the Nova Scotia coal by a duty of 75 cents a ton, 
while Canada has admitted United States coal duty-free. Much 
the same statement may be made regarding bread-stuffs. Now, 
it cannot be denied that the duties to which I have referred are 
to a certain extent retaliatory, as provision is made for their re- 
moval, whenever the United States shall remove theirs. My 
chief object being to explain the effect of the new tariff on trade 
with the United Kingdom, I desire to point out that agri- 
cultural products are not imported from the United Kingdom ; 
while as regards coal, the value of the imports from the United 
States in 1877-78 was $2,672,502, against $389,265 from the 
United Kingdom. The anticipated revenue from the agri- 
cultural products and coal is $525,000, and from the increase in 
‘the revenue rate of 20 per cent. $750,000, making $1,275,000. 
To these must be added $210,000 increase in spirits and wines 
from customs and excise. 

I shall next consider the protected articles of cottons and 
woollens. A great point has been made that these duties are 
directed against England, but on a careful examination of the 
tariff, it will be found that the description of cotton goods chiefly 
imported from England will only be subject to 20 per cent. ; 
while on the cheaper fabrics, in the manufacture of which Canada 
and the United States are competitors, there are combined 
specific and ad valovem rates. Under the head, “ Jeans, Denims, 
and Drillings,” the value of imports from Great Britain in 
1877-8 was $28,528, against $138,165 from the United States. 

These articles, and the cheaper descriptions of “bleached and 
unbleached cottons,” are manufactured in Canada; but, on the 








other hand, England exports “printed, painted, or coloured 
cottons” largely in excess of the United States, and these are ad- 
mitted at the revenue rate of 20 per cent. With regard to 
woollens, the protection will operate against low-priced goods 
from England, but the better qualities will be supplied as be- 
fore. A number of articles hitherto on the free list have been 
subjected to duty, and as many of these were used as materials 
in the manufactures of the country, it became necessary to in- 
crease the duty on the perfectly manufactured articles, and 
especially as coal was removed from the free list. In this class 
pig-iron is a prominent article, and all other iron manufactures 
have been increased. Pig-iron has been imported from Great 
Britain more than from the United States, and a revenue of 
$60,000 is anticipated from it, while about $351,000 is ex- 
pected from other manufactures of iron. The estimate of the 
value of goods on which increased duties have been placed is 
about $18,000,000 from Great Britain and $28,500,000 from the 
United States, the aggregate increase of duty being $2,642,000. 
The anticipated reductions amount to about $550,000; $260,000 
is on sugar, $100,000 on molasses, $90,000 on tea, and $100,000 
for drawbacks. The change in the sugar duties will chiefly 
operate against the trade with the United States. Owing to 
the drawback system, combined with the importation of crystal- 
lised Demerara sugar of a very dark colour at a low rate of 
duty, and the use of glucose, the United States refiners have 
been able to secure the bulk of the Canadian trade, and to close 
our refineries. Under the new tariff, the ad valorem duty will 
be levied on the long price, but this will not affect the trade 
with the United Kingdom. The amount of the protection 
afforded to Canadian manufacturers has been very much 
exaggerated by the opponents of the Government, while in 
several instances complaints have been made that, owing 
to the increased revenue duties imposed on their materials, 
the manufacturers are not as well off as when those 
materials were admitted free, or at a 5 per cent. duty. 
My impression is that 35 per cent. is about the maximum 
rate on low-priced cottons and woollens, while in the United 
States the duties range from 45 to 65 per cent. I have not 
written the foregoing remarks with the slightest expectation of 
inducing British exporters to Canada to modify their complaints 
of the new tariff, though I am not without hope that they will 
be convinced in time that in its practical operation it will 
affect them, comparatively speaking, very slightly. The United 
States, which will be most affected by it, has, on the whole, 
been very reasonable, if the Press may be tuken as an index of 
public opinion. Wide differences of opinion prevail in Canada, 
but great allowance must be made for the rivalry of political 
parties. The cry of increased taxation will doubtless have its 
effect with many, who do not realise the absolute necessity of 
obtaining more revenue which necessitates the imposition of 
increased burthens on the people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. Hincks. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND BUSINESS LIFE. 
(To Tus Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Six,—Allow me to thank you for your excellent, and I may 
add, remarkable, article on “ The Cavendish College : its Use and 
Abuse,” in the Spectator of the 5th inst. It is long since I 
have read so sensible and so sound a disquisition on the educa- 
tion necessary for men of business, and the possible benefits an 
university education may be to them. It is so much the habit 
to measure education by the position attained at Universities, 
that it is satisfactory to men engaged in commercial affairs, to 
find that you at least do not consider this the only scale to 
measure with, and that commercial men—who not only far out- 
number all University men, but have responsibilities, both men- 
tally and financially, that would appal most of those who 
take high University degrees—have, at least, ideas of education 
worthy of consideration. What is the end of a good education ? 
Is it not that which makes men the most useful to society at 
large ? In the battle of life, the majority of men have to grapple 
with its realities, where, as a rule, the ablest and best-prepared 
win. At the best, the life of a young man at a University is 
but the beginning, and it seems strange to busines men to 
hear those who have been at Universities talk of men who have 
won University honours with such marked respect, no matter 
how moderate their achievements in after-life may be. No one 
would think of making so much of a youth who had gone through 
his apprenticeship with great credit to himself; yet what isa man 
who has taken a degree, however high, but an University apprentice 
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of three or four years “ coming out of histime ?” And I cannot help 
thinking that the promoters of Cavendish College are making a 
mistake, in placing a degree as an attainment worth sacrificing 
those valuable years of a youth between fifteeu and nineteen, 
which are now spent in a commercial or business life. I am sure 
Mr. 8S. Morley, M.P., if he reflects, must know that in business 
—no matter how small or how gigantic—a University degree is 
not a feather’s-weight in the balance, and possesses no value 
whatever. The man who is the most appreciated, and 
who is the most successful, is he who is able to produce 
2a more valuable article at a less price than another ; 
whose practical judgment seems innate, but is, in reality, only 
that fine and perfect sense which cannot be acquired except in 
youth, by spending those valuable years in workshops, or houses 
of business, so that such a knowledge of materials, processes, 
circumstances, and men is acquired, as, if left to later years, is 
rarely, if ever, attained. You truly say that young men kept too 
long at Universities not only do not obtain this, but acquire a 
distaste for it, and so work “against the grain.” Your remark- 
able quotation from Mr. Bagehot forcibly exemplifies the pain- 
ful disadvantages that University habits and thoughts have 
through a business life. Unless the knowledge of books—which 
is the learning acquired in Universities, and the gauge of 
Honours—forms the stock-in-trade of the man in his future 
career, so seldom does a University man succeed in a commercial 
or practical career, that his degree militates against him in 
his upward progress; for it has been so often found that 
University men with degrees are unfortunate, that men dis- 
trust all those with such “handles to their names; and 
so much is this the case, that we find that even men 
whom, by their distinguished practical achievements, Univer- 
sities have delighted to honour by conferring D.C.L. and 
LL.D., never wear them, and discourage others to style them 
“Dr.” I can name numbers of such men; and in only a 
few instances does the persistence of public writers and speakers 
succeed in permanently fixing this degree to the name when 
spoken, and then much to their distaste. It will be probably a 
surprise to many who think so highly of high places in the 
Tripos or Class List, to be told that it takes a youth less time 
to acquire the knowledge to obtain them than to become a highly 
skilled artizan; and if the “honours man,” after leaving the 
University, attempted to acquire the skill of the skilled artizan 
in nine out of ten cases he would not equal him. Such skill is 
only obtained by commencing early, and it will be seen that as 
so little advance can be made by the University man, his 
chances are small of success in those pursuits to which the skill 
of the workman is but the entrance. Now, the very same 
reasoning applies to every other pursuit where book-knowledge 
is not the “stock-in-trade”’ in after life, as is the case with 
clergymen, barristers, &c. No gentleman thinks it strange 
that his son must enter the Navy at thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, or the Army at eighteen, and so be deprived of an 
University degree; yet for those business pursuits and callings 
whose leaders possess as much talent, knowledge, and judgment 
as the most distinguished Admirals or Generals, it is strange 
that there should be a craving for a University degree, and this 
craving can only be accounted for by its value in private society, for 
in business, whether a man be an engineer or a merchant, there 
is no respect of persons or origin, and it does not matter whether 
he was born in a palace or has raised himself from a gutter. 
The man of highest skill and perseverance wins, and will distance 
another—though his position in the Tripos or Class List has been 
the object of envy and admiration—if he fails in what he under- 
takes in after-life, notwithstanding his “ advantages.”’ All of us 
will prefer the most unlettered cobbler who makes boots fit easy on 
our tender feet, to another whose productions make walking a 
martyrdom, no matter how high his reputation may be as a 
classical scholar. 

That is the best education for a youth which best fits him for 
an upward career in life. A parent, when he enters his son in 
the Army, hopes he may become a General, and no education 
which gives him but the chance of remaining a subaltern would 
be considered sufficient ; and if the career be a commercial one, 
he has the natural expectation of rising in it. As a University 
career up only to nineteen or twenty years of age, as proposed 
by the promoters of Cavendish College, would greatly hinder the 
upward progress of a sailor or soldier, it will similarly retard the 
career of a manufacturer, a merchant, or an engineer. Except 
a youth has his fortune or his business made for him, to enter 


Spottiswoode, or a son of Mr. 8. Morley, M.P., the prepara 
ag? P vs 
cation is to leave school not later than sixteen, and enter ini 
the business he has to learn, beginning with the details at the 
lower parts, and gradually working upwards, according to hig 
powers. Our best leaders in business are like the best Ge 
in an army. Those who are masters of all the details, and know 
how and when to combine them, are the most successful, These 
high qualities can only be learned by practical application, and 
explains why almost all our great commercial men, engineers, 
and contractors, have sprung from the ranks. 

Yet the life at a University has advantages which are worth 
having, if they can be had without material injury to the main 
purpose of life. If he lives in a college, the society a young map 
mixes with gives a tone which benefits him through life, ang 
enables him to hold his own in any society afterwards. An@ 
the attendance on lectures and examinations, and the reading 
necessary to obtain good places in a list of honours, gives him g 
wider range of any subject than can usually be got elsewhere, 
How, then, is a young man who has a commercial career before 
him to obtain these advantages, without detriment to the more 
important objects in that career which is his main business of 
life P 

The vocation of a University in England is to examine can. 
didates, place them according to merit, and confer degrees. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, &c., make residence at their 
Colleges, or affiliation thereto, a condition precedent. The Uni- 
versity of London will examine all comers without college residence 
or affiliation. The advantages that have accrued by the practice 
of the University of London, and the high standard of its 
degrees, sufficiently shows the soundness of the principle. The 
high tone and the gentlemanly bearing of those who have lived 
in college at our Universities, also testifies to the wisdom of 
those Universities making residence a sine quad non. Cannot 
these be combined ? Oxford and Cambridge will never get our 
best business men, if they insist on three years’ residence; 
it would only injure their prospects in after-life. Nor will 
Cavendish College get them, if they are to be kept till nine- 
teen years of age. If, however, they will reduce residence to 
one year’s compulsory residence before granting degrees, I have 
no hesitation in saying they will not only widen the portals 
of Universities, but confer the highest benefits on our 
business men and on the country at large. But it may be said, 
—How is the necessary learning to be acquired by only twelve 
months’ residence ? The University of London exacts and obtains 
more learning than Oxford or Cambridge for their pass-degree 
without any residence; and by private study, in a lesser degree, 
before the men go there, will Oxford and Cambridge obtain it. 
A young man can spare one year at twenty-one years of age to 
go to the University, without any loss to his after-career. The 
German Government insist on every German serving at least 
one year in the Army, and no serious practical inconvenience is 
found to arise from this compulsion. If, therefore, a young 
banker, merchant, engineer, contractor, solicitor, or other pro- 
fessional man wished to obtain a degree—and only the élite 
would try—he would use all his leisure hours in reading, and 
take advantage of tutors to direct him in his studies, with the 
end in view of going to Oxford or Cambridge for his degree,. 
and as you say, he will get “nothing but good.” Nothing 
makes or mars a man so much as the good or ill-use of leisure 
hours, so that we may truly say, “Tell me how a man spends 
his leisure hours, and I will tell you his future.” Very few 
men, whether they go to Universities or not, love learning for 
learning’s sake. We must have an object in view, to incite us 
to study. There is no greater delight than thus employing 
time after business is done; it is the true recreation; it makes 
us better for our daily work, and it promotes habits that will 
ensure the greatest blessings afterwards, and prevents much evil. 
I therefore beg to suggest to the promoters of Cavendish College 
to aim at the attainment of these suggestions. They will reduce 
to a minimum the cost of a degree, and they will add yet greater 
lustre to these time-honoured institutions, and men will be proud 
of the degrees they have thus obtained. Had what is here pro- 
posed been accessible, Oxford and Cambridge would probably 
have been able to acknowledge among ‘their sons a Stephen- 
son, a Brassey, a Fairbairn, a Whitworth, a Bessemer, a Napier, 
a Penn, and many another great commercial magnate, who 
would have been proud of their Alma Mater, and have remem- 
bered them in their deaths by their large bequests.—I am, Si, 
&e., CuarLes Clement WALKER. 





into after attaining his degree, such as a Goschen, a 
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——<_—_— 
UNLIMITED BANKS. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPHCTATOR.”) 

_Iti tifying to find your influential journal advocating 
ate ptm bana of the unlimited liability of Bank 
shareholders. “The Banking corporations should,” as you say 
jn your article on the subject this week, “ be compelled by law to 
limit their liability.” Such limitation is necessary, not in the 
interest of shareholders only, but in that of depositors and of 
the public generally. That it is for the interest of bank 

‘etors to be protected against such utter ruin as 
or which has overtaken the holders of shares in the 
City of Glasgow Bank, is obvious. But when we con- 
sider the serious anxiety and inconvenience (and it may be 
some ultimate loss), suffered by the creditors of that insti- 
tution, we see that it would have been better for them, too, had 
that Bank been conducted on the principle of limited liability, 
which would have made them more cautious in trusting it. The 
advantage to the public at large in being able to invest in bank 
shares without incurring a ruinous liability, in being taught to 
exercise a sound discretion in giving credit to Banks, as 
depositors or otherwise, and in deliverance from the wide-spread 

ic and the disastrous derangement of commerce consequent 
on such Bank failures as took place last autumn, would be very 
considerable. 

But it is probable that this limitation might cause a falling- 
off in deposits, and hence directors and managers of Unlimited 
Banks do not, as a rule, desire it, and so object to any Parlia- 
mentary interference with their arrangements in conducting 
their business. Those Directors, however, who see that some 
curtailment of their transactions, and perhaps even of their 
profits, is preferable to the risks now incurred, must wish that 
the limitation of liability may be made compulsory, since only 
thus can it be effectively carried out. Whilst the proposed 
change of system is merely permissive, very few Banks, how- 
ever desirous, can venture to adopt it, because if their neigh- 
bours remain unlimited, depositors will generally prefer that 
Bank each shareholder of which is liable for its debts to the full 
extent of his property. So long as the two systems exist side 
by side, this is but natural, as each customer seeks present 
safety, regardless that the system he is encouraging may 
eventually cause those wealthy proprietors on whom he 
now relies to withdraw from the dangerous position they 
occupy. As, therefore, the strong inducement of immediate and 
temporary interest and convenience may probably cause both 
Banks and their customers to overlook the more distant and 
permanent advantage, sound and far-seeing legislation should 
do for them that which but few of them may desire to do (and 
which, even if they desire it, they cannot do) for themselves. 
Therefore it is that I am glad to see the Spectator recommend- 
ing compulsory legislation in this matter, and beg to offer its 
Editor my best thanks, and any small encouragement to per- 
severe in the advocacy of this course which may be afforded by 
the cordial agreement and hearty approval of 

A ManacGer of aN UNLIMITED Bank. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sm,—In the brief notice of my book—the Life of Mr. Glad- 
stone—which appeared in the Spectator of last Saturday, the 
reviewer says that I imagine that Mr. Gladstone is the author 
of “Ecce Homo,” and he draws the inference that my ignorance 
thus shown is a test of my unfitness for writing a biography of 
Mr. Gladstone. If my book had been looked at beyond the 
contents page, your reviewer would have seen that I devote 
nearly a whole chapter to Mr. Gladstone's criticisms on “ Ecce 
Homo.” The misstatements of your reviewer involves me in a 
charge of gross ignorance. In a paper like the Spectator, this 
can scarcely be considered a trifling matter, for besides damaging 
my book, the misstatement is nothing short of a stigma upon 
my intellectual character. Your reviewer is welcome to his 
opinion as to my unfitness, but I can at least claim that I have 
not added supreme negligence to mental incapacity.—I am, Sir, 
ke., Tue AvTHOR or THE BioGRaPHy. 


(We owe a most complete apology to our correspondent for 
a very strange and inexplicable mistake,—one of a kind, we 
believe, unprecedented in our columns,—and which, we hope, is 
never likely to occur again.—Ep. Spectator.) 








“PHYSICUS” ON THEISM. 
(To Tum Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—I trust you will allow me to correct one error that occurs 
in your review of my work on Theism. Your reviewer says :— 
“The belief that when we have catalogued the data of the 
senses, we have completed the inventory of existence, has been 
hinted at or implied often and often ; but the work named below 
presents us with the first example, so far as we know, of a dis- 
tinct acceptance of this belief expressed in the English language, 
and addressed to the average reader.” So far am I from dis- 
tinctly accepting such a preposterous “ belief,” that I have 
devoted a whole chapter of my work to its express negation.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Puysicvus. 
[“ Physicus” was probably putting one meaning upon the words 
“the data of the senses,” and our reviewer another. The view 
the latter ascribes to “ Physicus” is so far from being a pre- 
posterous one, that it is apparently the belief of the majority of 
scientific sceptics in our day. No belief, we are taught, which can- 
not in the last resort be connected with some sensible impression, 
can be regarded as the image of an objective reality. If our 
author’s argument against 'Theism did not mean this, his critic 
certainly misunderstood him. This was all that was meant by 
the words he has quoted. The book consists of an examin- 
ation of arguments on the side of Theism which are repre- 
sented as inconclusive, and it does not therefore afford any 
very convenient statement of the writer’s own view; but he 
appears to hold that the persistence of force and the primary 
qualities of matter being sufficient to account for the world as it 
is, any hypothesis of a Divine Mind at its roots is a violation of 
the Law of Parsimony. As we know nothing of force but through 
our experience of muscular action, or of the qualities of matter 
but through the senses aided by the tests which science has 
brought to enlarge their scope, we supposed our statement of the 
author’s view to be correct. We cannot even now conjecture 
with any certainty to which chapter of his work he refers, as 
that which proves our statement inaccurate.—Eb. Spectator.) 








BOOKS. 


—>——_ 
THE MIRABEAU FAMILY.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
In these two volumes, we have the first instalment of the work 
upon which the distinguished author of Beanmarchais and his 
Times had been engaged for several years at the moment of his 
death. The subject was one admirably suited to his particular 
talents, and also one certain to bespeak a general interest. 
There is that kind of weird association inseparable from the 
name of Mirabeau which cannot fail to make its bare mention 
startle the ear of the public. This general title to interest will 
be greatly enhanced by the announcement that M. de Lomenie’s 
publication is distilled out of a vast amount of previously quite 
unknown material,—out of almost countless piles of letters, 
extending over generations, so that it presents,—in all the fresh- 
ness of original record and with all the fullness of actual life, 
the striking series of strange and remarkable individuals who 
made up the eccentric body of beings called the Mirabeau 
family. With the artistic power of delineation already evinced 
in his former writings, M. de Lomenie has understood how 
to group with picturesque effect the rich materials at his 
disposal. These volumes constitute a gallery, in which we are 
brought face to face with a range of speaking likenesses,—figures 
evoked again to life out of the distant past, and standing before 
us in the realities of their peculiar existences. Nor is the interest 
a merely biographical one, deriving point from the singularities 
and quaintnesses of the individuals represented. Into these 
volumes M. de Lomenie has contrived to throw much historical 
illustration of capital value. Even after the labours of De 
Tocqueville and of Taine in elucidation of the France under the 
Ancien Régime, it will be found that in the pages of M.de Lomenie 
there is matter which, in its graphic expression and telling 
exemplification, sheds a most instructive and in many instances 
afresh light on the economical conditions of a society the study of 
which can never be too much pursued, by whoever takes interest in 
the great problems involved in the political heavings of the French 
mind. It was the good-fortune of M. de Lomenie to become 
intimate with M. Lucas de Montigny, adopted son of the great 
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* Les Mirabeaur. Par Louis de Lomenie, de l'Académie Francaise. 2 vols. 
Paris: E. Dentu. 1879. 
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Mirabean, and compiler of the so-called “Mémoires of Mira- 
beau.” From him M. de Lomenie inherited all the papers in 
his possession relating to his adopted father and his family, and 
these papers are to be counted by thousands. 

A prevailing impression is abroad that the Riquettis could 
trace themselves back to Ghibelline patricians, who in the 
thirteenth century were banished from Florence. The evidence 
for this allegation has always been a statement in a family 
memoir ascribed to the Revolutionary tribune’s father,—the 
so-called Ami des Hommes. This memoir is inserted in 
the Montigny collection. M. de Lomenie has now brought 
to light curious and eminently characteristic facts as to 
the value of this composition. The old Marquis de Mira- 
beau undoubtedly did write a genealogical account of his 
race. The manuscript was communicated to his son, shortly 
after the latter’s liberation from Vincennes, and was by him 
transcribed. On comparing the original and the copy, it turns 
out that the son, with characteristic want of principle, took the 
liberty to interpolate audacious modifications, dictated by that 
absolute indifference to truth which appertains to the con- 
summate adventurer. What, moreover, eminently illustrates 
the natural bias of the Mirabeau who afterwards played so 
remarkable a part in revolutionary history, is the circumstance 
that the alterations surreptitiously made by the future dema- 
gogue in the family record are all in a sense to heighten the 
nobility of his ancestry. 

It is not easy, in this gallery of oddities, to concentrate one’s 
gaze on individual figures. The Mirabeau race was so extraordi- 
narily prolific in eccentric characters, as to render quite ‘con- 
fusing the number of figures that bespeak attention. There are, 
however, three individuals in the series who, with decided family 
likenesses, but also with marked differences, stand forth in striking 
relief,—Mirabean’s grandmother, his uncle, the Bailli, and his 
father, l’ Ami des Hommes. The lady, by birth a Castellane, was in 
youth “ one of the greatest beauties of the day.” She was, be- 
sides, a person of unusual determination and energy. With remark- 
able vigour of character and a force of will that little brooked 
opposition, she assiduously asserted the rights of her authority 
on becoming a widow in the administration of her manorial pre- 
rogatives. She bore herself on all occasions as the strong-willed 
chatelaine, with a temper that was quick and vehement, but also 
with a warm, motherly affection which the sons responded to in 
equal degree:—*This mother deserving of reverence, full of 
strength in soul and in head, reared by noble gentlemen, ex- 
presses herself with an energy that makes the demi-men of the 
present day tremble; but her severity never holds out against 
the heart’s love to love what should be loved,—the heart 
always brings her to herself; that is, I hold, the bottom 
of her character.” So wrote the Bailli of this lady when she was 
seventy-five. Her last years were clouded by a mental eclipse, 
rendered doubly painful through unseemly paroxysms of fury. 
During this protracted suffering, it was the special care of her 
son the Marquis—punctiliously proud of what was incumbent 
on decorum—that no menials should witness these exhibitions 
of unbecoming aberration. For years he tended his mother 
himself, in conjunction with his sister, in the lonely family 
chateau; and truly touching are the words in which he com- 
municates to the absent Bailli the sadness of the closing scenes 
that had to be endured. 

The same family affection marked the relations between the 
two brothers. They remained throughout life bound together 
by the warmest love, and the unspotted candour of this intimate 
connection is in glaring contrast to the trouble and turmoil and 
conflict which make up the remainder of the Mirabeau annals. 
A more absolutely unselfish character than that of the Bailli 
never existed; while, on the other hand, never was there an 
elder brother who more warmly cared to promote his cadet’s 
interest than the eccentric and decidedly self-opinionated 
Marquis, the head of the house :— 

“This absolute and constant intimacy between two men equally 
proud, and even imperious, whose characters, ideas, and tastes dif- 
fered on most points, finds its reason in a sentiment but little in ex- 
istence at present, and which deserves to be analysed. We refer to 
the family feeling, in its fullest force, especially strong in the cadet. 
The right of what is due to the eldest, accepted by him not merely 
with resignation, but with a kind of mental fanaticism, made of him 
a type of abnegation and devotion rare even then, but which, at the 
present day, could certainly be found nowhere.”’ 

To such an extent was this sentiment pushed by the Bailli, 
that he declined to enjoy his portion of the family fortune, 
preferring to let it fructify, as he thought, in the hands of the 





elder brother ; while, up to his fiftieth year, he was content toa 
the life of a frugal sailor, on an annuity of two thousand livres, 
This humble condition, however, by no means contented the 
fraternal ambition of the Marquis, who never ceased to exert 
himself in pushing his brother by every means in his power 
In 1753, the Bailli, who never understood how to play the 
courtier according to Versailles fashion, did at last obtain the 
governorship of Guadeloupe,—a post in which money wag 
ordinarily made, but where austere principles only brought him 
into irreconcilable conflict with corrupt officials, and inio 
vehement denunciation of prevailing abuses. The Bailli hap. 
pened to be already a determined advocate of slave emancipa. 
tion :-— 

“Conceive, dear Brother,” he writes once, “ that in a portion of my 
domain I found the custom established not to punish the murder of 
Blacks, and, at first, not a day passed without European gallows-birds, 
or their offspring, killing some of these unfortunate creatures, from 
jealousy of some infamous negrowoman...... What would we say 
of a country where it is an admitted fact that every sworn case ig g 
lost one ? Also roguery and bad-faith have had it so much their way, 
that the fairest of the Windward Isles is the most wretched. . . , ; . 
Here is the principle for my severity. I am determined to do what ig 
right. To God first I owe account of my administration, and neither 
human respect, nor the desire to make fortune, ought to arrest me,” 
That a rigid moralist of this stamp made enemies in influen. 
tial quarters was inevitable, so the Bailli found himself shelyeg 
before long, and notwithstanding his proved efficiency as g 
seaman, he saw his efforts fruitless to get active employment in 
the service of his King. 

The Bailli, however, had a brother not only ready to help 
with money, though himself embarrassed, but who was always 
ardent in ambitious counsel. Amongst the great dignitaries of 
the Maltese Order was the General of the Galleys. Why should 
not the Bailli obtain the post? It is true, much expense at- 
tended the outfit. Also, there appeared ground for apprehend. 
ing the probability of some recourse to intrigue being needful, 
which the stubborn old Bailli absolutely declined to stoop to, 
The same stern purity which had been exhibited at Guadeloupe 
he proclaimed at Malta,—and that was a purity, according to 
the Bailli, hardly less in harmony with the ways of the 
knightly monks, than it had been with the ways of the slave- 
owners. In this, as in all the capital occurrences of life, he de- 
ferred, however, to the wish of the head of his house, as if it 
were a duty to obey. Viewing it in the light of an obligation 
to acquiesce in his senior’s orders, we see the Bailli accommo- 
date himself to the unceasing admonitions of the Marquis, 
and lay himself out as a competitor for the high office, 
which, when at last conferred, he filled in a manner and 
with a state that produced a deep impression in Malta. 
The chapters descriptive of this portion of the Bailli’s life are 
amongst the liveliest in the book. What is specially char- 
acteristic of the individual in this episode is the singular 
modesty and simplicity of the man. The vehement, bustling, 
and fanciful Marquis is the prompter of all the Bailli does, and 
so far are personal diffidence and unselfish regard for family in- 
terests pushed by the latter, that he actualy scruples to draw his 
little patrimony which had been left lying with the elder brother, 
for the preliminary expenses of his office. In presence of the 
kindly simplicity of this sturdy and guileless seaman, who is de- 
voted to his profession, and knows outside of it no other affection 
but that to the head of his house, one is reminded often of Unele 
Toby, especially when one contemplates him by the side of the 
explosive and restless Marquis. That, however, is a figure 
which demands a sketch by itself. There are too many points 
in the nature of this odd individual, and there is too great 
variety in the incidents of his strange, eccentric, and quarrelsome 
doings, to admit of their being touched upon even lightly in the 
fag-end of this notice. 

There is one feature, however, in the Bailli that must not pass 
unobserved,—his strong and simple aristocratic feeling. He had 
the sentiments of a Baron,—of a Noble, penetrated with the sense 
of independence and of public duty. The atmosphere of the 
Court, and the influences attaching to the ascendancy of mere 
wealth and of legal subtleties, were to him objects of detestation- 
In these he saw the elements that were working the decay of 
France, through a process of demoralisation and effeminacy. 
This view is over and over again expressed, with a terseness often 
grotesque, in the Bailli’s letters, “I hear every day,” he exclaims, 
in 1745, “ those referred toas great princes and great ministers who 
have the most contributed to the total ruin of the Monarchy. I 
am convinced nothing can any longer hinder its downfall, though 
such are the resources of France, if only one had the thorough 
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——— 
«jl, this crash might yet be long postponed.” And of the Grand 
uM onarque himself he had the boldness to say the following :— 

«This Prince, wholly occupied with himself, a thing sufficiently in- 
iieative of a small mind, led by men of the pen, by women, and by 
die crites, after himself exhausting his realm, has furthermore 
by as h ow much his rule had worn him out, for he left it loaded with 
oebt without credit or resources, after the introduction of a form of 
de sede ment that renders recovery almost impossible, since it has 
, eee nobility and soldiery, the only prop of Kings, to make the 
= and extortion masters in the kingdom. ..... He enervated 
e heart of his subjects by introducing frightful luxury, he over- 
threw all the orders of the State, he ruined morals by his bad ex- 
ample, he committed every kind of injustice ; but. all this is nothing, 
he has had the cupola of the Invalides gilt, and he is deified by the 
- , 


French people.’ 
hat a man of this rough outspokenness should not have found 


favour in the palace where a Pompadour ruled will not be 


th 


surprising. 





READINGS IN MELBOURNE.* 
Ir Lord Beaconsfield’s “imperialism” were like that of Sir 
Archibald Michie, what might we not hope from a Conservative 
Government! If—instead of making our name a terror to 
uncivilised nations, frightfully increasing our liabilities and 
responsibilities all over the world, undertaking what we cannot 
compass, incurring expenses which we do not even attempt to 
provide for, dividing and subdividing the forces at our com- 
mand, till we reverse the proverb of the bundle of sticks, and 
fritter away our strength, so that its annihilation does not 
seem an impossibility even to blindly self-confident John Bull— 
we were to follow the admirable teaching of Sir Archibald 
Michie’s first lecture in the book before us, and, considering 
wisely the wants and wishes of our vast and already existing 
dependencies, were to foster and cherish their loyalty and 
devotion to their mother-country, how infinitely better should 
we fulfil the duties and responsibilities already undertaken! 
We should strengthen our bonds with those whom we cannot 
even wisely, much less rightly, disregard; and extend not our 
nominal, but our real empire in every quarter of the globe, by 
securing the good-feeling and co-operation of our dependencies, 
or of those nations who were once dependent upon us; so that 
in case of danger from without or of the necessity for inter- 
ference for the protection of the weak, instead of breaking up 
our bundle, and sending small and inadequate portions of it in 
all directions to attempt the necessary chastisement, we may 
depend, on the contrary, on finding powerful auxiliary bundles 
ready for us wherever they are wanted,—wherever the interests 
of the great Empire are threatened, or its honour involved, or 
its help righteously invoked. The imperialism that makes the 
name of “ Briton” one to be proud and fond of, to those who can 
claim it—though generations may have come and gone that never 
saw Old England at all—and one to be respected and admired 
and feared by those who cannot claim it, so that, as our author 
quotes, men shall warn each other, as they did of old about a 
Roman,—* Take heed what thou doest, for this man is a Roman ;” 
the imperialism that makes menof British blood share as much as 
possible their honours and prosperity, help each other in ad- 
versity, assist each other’s success, and impart each other's 
knowledge and ideas; and that shall not, instead, foster the 
unbrotherly, protectionist spirit of selfish exclusiveness that, on 
the one hand, turns out the young colonies to shift for them- 
selves or refuses them the natural independence of manhood ; 
or, on the other, breaks all ancestral ties, deserts the land of 
their fathers in their affections, and sneers at its dimensions, 
its old fashions, and its slowness; the imperialism, in fine, that 
improves and cultivates and nourishes what it has got, instead 
of fretting after more, and that binds together every true son of 
Britain, instead of fostermg grudges and jealousy—such im- 
perialism is great and wise, and of infinite capabilities, and is 
worthy the respect of every Englishman, be he Liberal or Con- 
servative. Such Imperialism Sir Archibald Michie teaches 
wisely and thoughtfully, when he endeavours to cherish the 
love of their adopted country in the hearts and minds of 
Australians, and to wean the discontented amongst them— 
always a numerous faction in a new colony—from the vague 
belief that happiness and honour are only to be found “ in the 
old country ;”— 
“Are we not parcel of the old stock? Socially and politically, 


ought we not to be one? What Englishman, mindful of what his 
country has gone through for liberty and civilisation ; what Scotch- 





Vien sadings in Melbourne. With an Essay on the Resources and Prospects of 
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man, whose soul is warmed by the traditions and glorious story of the 
‘land of the mountain and the flood,’ and who at his uprising and 
down-lying, perhaps, thinks of the wimpling burn in which he fished 
when a laddie; what Irishman, whose warm and susceptible nature 
fills his eyes sometimes with tears at the sad, yet not inglorious story 
of the poor old land of the Green Isle—which of these, after all, does 
not find himself yearning with fond affection for the old country, now 
perhaps—even now—in her dark hour of tribulation and deadly strife, 
for her own existence, and for the liberties of a world? Which of 
us would not, if a wish could do it, fly to her, and stretch out a helping 
hand even if the feeblest? Proud, dictatorial, valiant, benevolent, 
grand, and petty as she has so frequently shown herself in her mar- 
vellous and unique history, she is surely, both in what she has done 
and in what she has suffered, the greatest nation that has ever lived 
in the tide of time. That Providence will spare her to be yet, in the 
coming generations, the intrepid champion of liberty and free-thought 
throughout the world, I do most fervently trust; and that all her 
loyal and loving children scattered amongst the uttermost parts of 
the earth will—casting aside the petty animosities of the hour— 
stand by her in these dread days, I do most devoutly believe.” 

Sir Archibald Michie is a sensible, clear-headed, humour- 
ous, and kindly-hearted man, if we may judge him by his 
writings. He does not endeavour to influence either by rhetorie 
or snters, but talks vigorous common-sense ; and if he does not 
exhibit the logical order and accuracy of the trained teacher, he 
interests and exemplifies with the aptness and humour of a 
student of human nature. The first lecture in this volume was 
delivered twenty years ago, but the lecturer's views of the rela- 
tions of the old and the new countries are as important, and the 
advice to his fellow-citizens as sound now as they were then ; 
and if not quite as appropriate or necessary to Victoria and 
Melbourne, in their greatly added importance, are just as useful 
to, and as much needed by, colonists in general. The settler’s 
nature, like human nature, is always much the same, and is 
only too apt to look grudgingly on the greatness and import- 
ance of the mother-country, and to grow discontented, when the 
first novelty is past, with the humble status of the country of 
its adoption. Sir Archibald Michie does not content himself 
with generalities ; he points out, in detail, ways and means by 
which the Home Government may attach and gratify the 
Colonies, while benefiting itself; and at still greater length 
shows how the colonists may, at the same time, increase the 
imperial importance of their adopted country, and greatly 
strengthen their individual devotion to and interest in it. The 
following are amongst his arguments on these two points. 
After quoting the late Sir Arthur Helps on colonial peerages, 
he says :— 

“Let there be peerages, then, if Mr. Helps likes; but confer ther 
not ridiculously, and confer them so as to effect more good if you can. 
Make highly-successful governors of colonies peers if you like; a 
Metcalfe and a Poulett Thompson, successive Governors of Canada, 
were not improperly ennobled ; there was some sort of consistency 
between their work and its reward. There is a strong savour of 
sense, too, in such a proceeding as this. A few retired Governors in 
the House of Peers might really be of substantial use, as they could 
throw much light upon much home darkness respecting the capa- 
bilities and the interests of our colonial empire, as returned proconsuls 
taken into the Roman Senate frequently contributed much by their 
experience and advice to the good government and prosperity of the 
provinces. What work colonists could do in the House of Commons I 
hardly know. But it is not difficult to suggest other modes in which 
Home powers might demonstrate their respect for the colonies. The 
Judges of Westminster Hall, who only within the last generation or 
two have taken notice of the decisions of American Judges, might 
extend the same courtesy—not to say justice—to well considered and 
carefully prepared judgments of Supreme Courts of British colonies. 
A double advantage would thus be secured, one of sentiment, the 
other of substance. A compliment would be paid, which is something ; 
and secondly, the cheapest possible kind of substitute for a Court of 
appeal would by such means be provided ; for Supreme Courts would 
certainly mind what they were about, with all Westminster Hall 
looking on.”’ 

And after relating some curious and very interesting facts, 
which we greatly regret we have not space to extract, in 
Australian natural history, Sir Archibald asks :— 

“ Are not such facts as the above worthy of record for the use of 
the scientific? Do not the enormous number of new observations, 
accruing from so many instructed men now wandering over every 
part of the globe, almost require that our treatises of natural history 
should be rewritten? What wonderful fossils and other palxontolo- 
gical specimens have we not already sent to our able and scientific 
friend, Professor Owen ? Is it at all probable that anything like the 
whole, or even the larger part of the animals, or of the vegetation of 
Australia, is known to the science of Europe? How large a portion 
of this uncollected wealth of Nature’s handiwork is scattered among 
and possessed by shepherds, whalers, squatters, and gold-diggers, 
seeming to them, perhaps, to be too familiar to be garnered into 
printed books! And yet, men persist in running from this land of 
marvels in search of a more stimulating state of existence in the 
stereotyped civilisation of Piccadilly or the Strand. They fly from a 
good climate to a bad one—from sunshine to fog; lastly, they seek 
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of within. Even a heathen can teach them better. I say to Mr. 
Horne,— 
* Quod petis, hic est, 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit zequus.’ 


Which I translate—‘ What you seek is here,—here, in Melbourne, if 
your mind is not wanting to itself.’ You may be happy on Robinson 
Crusoe’s island; you may be miserable in Paris or in London. It 
must depend upon yourself whether you are the one or the other. 
And this, I cannot but think, must partly depend upon whether you 
have enough todo. No man can be troubled with ennui who has 
work before him. Children and household cares are pleasant 
troubles in this country, as in any other. If beyond these cares you 
would take upon yourselves some public one, everything is open to 
you in a democratic country, much more so than it is in what you 
call ‘home ;’ quite as much so as ever it was in Athens, or is now in 
America. Here, if anywhere, in public affairs it is ‘the tools to the 
workman,’ ’’ 

But we are leaving ourselves scant space for the not less 
valuable, and often very much more entertaining, remainder of 
the book. The lecture upon protection and strikes, immigra- 
tion and crises in trade, is full of lucid reasoning and 
humorous illustration which put the evils of the two former 
and the advantages accompanying the two latter in so clear a 
light that he “ who runs may read ;” and yet it is all said with 
such an evident sympathy for the feelings of his opponents, and 
such genial good-humour, that his hearers must have been 
unanimous in their enjoyment and admiration, if not in their 
acquiescence. We do not think the Robinson Crusoe illustra- 
tion is quite new, but probably it was so to the majority of the 
Melbourne audience; and, at any rate, it is advanced so humor- 
ously and concisely, that we venture to quote it. Sir Archibald 
is almost epigrammatic, here and there, in the terseness and 
pointedness of his remarks :— 

“There never was a colony less exposed to foreign competition, 

more thoroughly enjoying protection, than that of which Robinson 
Crusoe was the governor, and his man Friday the governed. And 
what was the state of their pastoral, agricultural, and manufacturing 
interests? Look at Robinson Crusoe’s trousers and cap in the old 
wood-cuts; then turn to some of our colonists, rigged in slops from 
top to toe. Why, Robinson Crusoe, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
as one of these.” 
Our author’s remarks on the effects of periods of depression in 
trade, or bad times, are very striking and interesting. He 
shows how depression stimulates thought, and results in 
developing unexpected resources :— 

“Have I said all that I have to say about the depression? Well, 

nearly, but not quite. It seems to me that great public disasters 
frequently contain the seeds of still greater public benefits, and that 
even depressions, crises, and commercial revulsions have their uses. 
They set men thinking, devising, casting about for modes of es- 
cape; to giving practical effect to new and valuable thoughts; to 
developing resources of the colony, the thought of which may not 
have occurred to prosperous and contented and uninquiring minds. 
* Sweet are the uses of adversity.’ ” 
And he goes on to show that the Merino sheep, the Angora 
goat, the vine, the olive, cotton, silk, tallow, were all introduced 
or thought of as the result of a search, in bad times, for new 
sources of wealth. 


The description of the colony which follows these very 
humorous and chatty Lectures, and which takes the form 
of an essay, divided into ten short chapters, is concise 
and exhaustive, and more readable and amusing than we 
generally find an orderly business statement to be. It re- 
presents the colony of Victoria as exceedingly prosperous. In 
the thirty-two years ending in 1871, its population had multi- 
plied itself by 122. Its climate is delightful, its scenery sylvan, 
varied, and beautiful. The mining population is rapidly declining 
to what will probably become a healthy, normal condition; and 
the prospects of agriculture are not and cannot be very good, from 
the nature of the soil. But sheep-farming and trade, on the other 
hand, seem to be steadily increasing both in extent and profit, 
and to be the directions towards which emigrants’ attention 
should be turned. Intelligent men, Sir Archibald assures us, 
learn rapidly and with ease the sheep-farmer’s business. No 
doubt, with increasing population the professions might also 
find work in the outlying settlements of Victoria; but in the 
cities they seem to be amply represented, and we should think 
would rapidly supply deficiencies from the rising men of their 
own ranks, The introductory chapter, urging upon our Govern- 
ment the expediency, for our own sakes, of assisting emigration, 
and suggesting the use of our unengaged vessels-of-war as 
transports for the purpose, seems unanswerable in both its 
departments. But how comes Sir Archibald Michie to make 
the mistake of speaking of Mr. W. H. Smith as the first First 
Lord who was not an old admiral, full of professional prejudices 


fourchette which was provided for him. 








against the profanation of ships-of-war to emigration PUrposes ? 
What of Mr. Goschen, Mr. Ward Hunt, &.? We have only 
to add that there is a most full and valuable appendix, from 
which everything about the colony can be learnt that books can 
teach, and experience suggest. 





ON FOOT IN SPAIN.* 


On the 14th of November, 1876, Mr. Campion entered Spain at 
Trun, and went on to San Sebastian, with the intention of walk. 
ing across Spain; and on the 14th of March of the next year he 
recrossed the Pyrenees, by way of Perpignan, having, as a 
matter of fact, walked from San Sebastian to Barcelona. The 
greater part of his time was naturally spent, not on the road, 
but in the agreeable and civilised towns of San Sebastian and 
Pamplona, Lerida, Zaragoza, and Barcelona. Mr. Campion 
met with few or no “adventures.” He tells a round, unyar. 
nished tale, and his words are evidently the words of truth. We 
know the ground he travelled over, although we do not pretend 
to have walked it, and we have rarely come across any record of 
Spanish travel which has struck us as being either so accurate or 
so strongly marked with common-sense. But, at the same time, 
although Mr. Campion has given us a very interesting account 
of his adventures in Spain, we cannot conscientiously recommend 
any of our readers to follow his example as a tourist; and in. 
deed, pleasant as are the author’s experiences, we are inclined to 
think that the pleasantest of them are entirely unconnected 
with the more peculiarly pedestrian portion of his trip. Wet 
walks, heavy loads, want of food, and doubtful accommodation— 
to say nothing of the caza menor of the Spanish venta—can 
scarcely be agreeable even to an “old Arizona pioneer,” who has 
gone through some Indian warfare and several “ first rushes,” 
whatever they may be; whereas the old Arizona pioneer 
seems to have a very keen appreciation of the good fare and the 
pleasant company, both male and female, of the Casas de 
Huespedes of San Sebastian, of Lerida, or of Barcelona, 
But Mr.Campion is blessed not only with a wonderful physique, 
with a magnificent digestion (though he affects to “ draw the 
line at experimenting on his stomach with sweets and pastry”), 
with patience and good-humour, and with the experience 
as well as the power of roughing it, but with a complete and 
idiomatic knowledge of the language, without which all Spanish 
travel is as vanity. After the longest day’s march, encumbered 
with a gun and ammunition of various kinds, a knapsack of 
his own invention, a great-coat, and a dog, this Arizona 
veteran found himself perfectly at home in the company 
assembled round the posada fire, and was equally ready fora 
dance or a carouse; and as long as there was a man to talk to 
or a pretty girl to join him in a jota, or a flirtation—and he 
seems to have been peculiarly fortunate in this respect—he 
never seemed to want or to think of sleep. 

As a specimen of his festive powers, we will merely refer to 
his dinner at Las Dos Hermanas, where he had the good-fortune 
to fall in with some amiable and aristocratic mine-owners, who 
insisted upon his accepting their hospitality. Dinner at half- 
past seven. “The wine was choice, and pushed sharply round. 

.... After dinner..... all smoked, and drank neat 
brandy. ..... By-and-by, champagne was brought in, glasses 
filled, and songs sung...... Then the guest of the evening 
made a speech in English, to hear what it sounded like, and 
...... then the commissioner brewed punch ..... . and 
at half-past six in the morning I retired to bed;” and having 
walked a trifle of five-and-twenty miles or so before enjoying this 
Navarrese hospitality, he was up the next morning by nine o'clock 
as fresh as a lark, and able to eat heartily of the dejetmer 4 la 
However, he is 
quite as ready to fast as to feast, when it is necessary; 
as, for instance, on one occasion, when he had been travelling 
the whole day without having tasted any food before starting, he 
philosophically remarks that “an occasional short fast hurts 
no one who is hardy, and I had made many a longer one before 
now.” Besides, “ being fortunately a smoker, I have always at 
command a meal of two courses,—first, to take up my waistband 
a hole; second, a pipe.”” We know many travellers, and smokers 
too, who would find considerable fault with such a menu. 

One of the most striking things in the whole story is that 
so good and so practical a traveller should have encumbered 
himself with a fowling-piece and a sporting dog. The 
former, it is true, might have served the purpose of a 

ia 
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weapon of defence, in his lonely wanderings; but with the 
exception of one occasion, when nothing particular occurred, 
the author never seems to have even thought of it in that light ; 
and as far as we can understand—we do not wish to libel a 
sportsman—Mr. Campion did not kill one single head of game 
during the whole of his “sporting tour,” from San Sebastian 
to Barcelona! Had it not been for the dog Juan, we believe 
he might once have killed a brace of partridges. But that in- 
teresting quadruped, whose activity wore out two Spanish dog- 
whips in the course of the tour, made himself conspicuous in 
the field only by putting-up and driving away all the birds 
within a hundred yards of the sportsman. But we suppose he 
was good company when there was no one more human at hand, 
and his presence reminds one at times of the faithful companion 
of Robinson Crusoe. Indeed, were Mr. Campion’s volume a 
work of fiction, instead of being, as it so manifestly is, 
a most faithful record of fact, it would remind us at times, no 
doubt, owing to the Defoe-like minuteness of detail, of that most 
real of all works of adventure. In one respect, however, there is a 
vast difference between the two,—our traveller's style is as un- 
like Defoe’s as it is possible to conceive. Indeed, we doubt 
whether Mr. Campion’s mode of expressing himself can properly 
be called a style at all. It is a strange medley of what we 
presume to be American slang and the military language of the 
Far West, with occasional literal renderings of idiomatic 
Castilian and the semi-sporting, semi-“ society ” phraseology of 
the London Clubs. But the result is due to the author alone, 
and as it is certainly not English, it may, perhaps, be called 
Campionese. It is sufficiently expressive, easy, familiar, some- 
what picturesque, and strangest of all, by no means vulgar. 
Indeed, we feel throughout that we are in the company of a 
man who is, in his own language, essentially “ good form,” and 
we are by no means surprised that his travelling acquaintances 
discovered the gentleman under the rough exterior of this sturdy 
vagrant, who was a living and walking exemplification of the 
truth of the well-known proverb, “ Debajo de ruin capa suele 
estar buen bebedor:” “You may often find a good drinker 
under a shabby cloak.” But in spite of his obviously 
fluent and practical acquaintance with Castilian, Mr. Cam- 
pion’s language can in nowise be called correct. He 
gives “arrete,” instead of “arret;’ “cigarios,” instead of 
“cigarros ;” “ huespades,” instead of “ huespedes ;”” “ tertula,” 
instead of “tertulia;” “autre cosa,” which is correct in no 
language ; “via” for “vaya,” which may possibly be provin- 
cial; and many other similar inaccuracies. As tothe number of 
presumably English words he uses whose meaning is obscure 
to stay-at-home people like ourselves, we will say nothing more 
than that the meaning of most of them is sufficiently obvious 
from the context, 


’ 


But there is one matter regarding which we are rather 
inclined to quarrel with the author, and that is, that 
being evidently capable of something better than what 
is called in India “ bét-chit,’ he refuses to give his 
readers the benefit of his intelligence and his reflections. 
He is just Englishman enought to be shy of appearing to 
“philosophise,” or to take credit for deeper thoughts than lie 
upon the surface of his tour. He is not brave enough to do’this, 
and whenever he finds himself making a reflective remark or a 
happy generalisation, he breaks off abruptly with some slang 
about not “doing Barlow,” or not having contracted for a 
supply of sentiments. In the last chapter he has happily for- 
gotten himself, and we are able to give one or two extracts, 
which appear to us to be both interesting and valuable :— 


“Nor has my trip been altogether devoid of instruction. It has 
dissipated many erroneous, previously-conceived opinions, informed 
me of many an unsuspected fact. I had considered Spain to be a 
worked-out country : the undeveloped wealth of her natural resources 
is great beyond all calculation. I had presupposed a people proud, 
intolerant, bigoted, indolent, shiftless, lawless. I have found an upper 
Class, courteous and considerate to their equals, kind and familiar to 
their inferiors, fairly liberal and enlightened in opinion, and very 
wide awake to the faults and shortcomings of their country ; a 
peasantry full of self-respect, of manly independence, honest, hard- 
working, frugal, law-abiding, sober. With such a grand substratum 
for national tranquillity, prosperity, progress, how comes it Spain is 
the home of chronic disorder, revolution, strife? Because a night- 
mare of fear, distrust, lethargy, paralysed the country. To prosper 
in business, to be enterprising, to amass a little money, was to become 
aprey. The goods and chattels of him who fell into the clutches of 
the black alguacils were the perquisites of a body of men craving for 
gold, and utterly irresponsible. Literature was made an engine of 
ignorance ; government, one of plunder. The intelligence, talent, 
enterprise of the country was banished, destroyed, or silenced.’ 








THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE.* 

Mipway between the arts of Italy and of Flanders, influenced 
by both, but entirely formed by neither, grew up the French 
Art of the Renaissance. The seed was probably sown by 
Flemish Masters, when the Burgundian Court was in its 
splendour; but the plant was growing, and had developed a 
distinctly native character some time before the enthusiasm of 
Francis I. for Italian art and artists formed that small Parnassus 
of Fontainebleau which was far from exerting that shaping in- 
fluence, the credit of which is sometimes so liberally awarded to 
it, on that Renaissance of Art in France of which Mrs. Mark 
Pattison gives a clear, concise, and where her subject will allow 
of it, an eloquent account. In spite of the modest motto on her 
title-page, “On le peut, je l’essaie, un plus scavant le fasse,” 
the art history of the period comprised between the years 1440 
and 1595 is very completely told in chapters on the chief 
branches of art,—architecture, sculpture, painting, engraving, 
enamelling, and pottery, and of the chief artists in each branch, 
with illustrations drawn from some works of each. 

The opening pages give a general survey of French society, 
and of the forces at work in it which gave a new and distinct 
character to all its artistic products. They became eminently 
social and personal in character. Of the great ideal work that 
appeals to all time, there was little or none. Though the old 
religious subjects were not for a long time abandoned, Art her- 
self had left the service of the Church; men had more leisure 
from the toils of Mars, and leisure and wealth, combined with 
the new activity of freed thought, caused them to feel that life 
was lovely and to be enjoyed. Here, then, Art joined hands with 
kings and princes, to beautify their life of every day ; and great 
lords and ladies built, instead of churches and castles for saving 
of soul and body, chateaux and pleasure-gardens wherein for 
the enjoyment of soul and body were gathered all that art could 
produce in architectural beauty and convenience, painted and 
carved decoration, and all the luxuries that ever fertile invention 
kept devising. Here they gathered the great and rich, the 
learned and the beautiful, with the aids of music, poetry, and 
literature, the diversions of the salon and the sports of the 
field, for social enjoyment. A comparison is almost immediately 
suggested between this sixteenth-century “ revival ” and that of 
the nineteenth, whose spirit is the same, though it has grown with 
the world, and altered to altered circumstances. Arising, as of 
old, with the artist, the “ wsthetic” spirit has made itself felt 
not only by the great and wealthy, but among the cultured of 
all classes, till its imitations degenerate into a “ fashion” with 
some. Yet itis the real life and desire of not a few who, though 
they cannot, like the princes of old, command genius to build them 
“lofty pleasure-houses,” yet seek the same ends, and must content 
themselves, disregarding the sneers and indignant criticism of 
surrounding philistinism, with building and fitting their private 
dwellings to their taste, cultivating their own perceptions by 
the study of art and literature, music and the society of those 
who sympathise with them, reforming dress even, from the 
absurdities of Parisian fashion ; living, in fact, in beauty of 
all kinds, as far as the briars of this work-a-day world will allow. 
Life in the nineteenth century is far more complicated than it 
was in the sixteenth; but the conviction that all knowledge is 
to be desired, and that all man’s powers are worthy of cultiva- 
tion in their proper sphere, is even stronger now than then, and 
acts on a wider field. The great difference that affects the Art 
of to-day is that it is not done for a single patron, but for the 
public, and therefore is far more varied in personal character. 
The artist, no longer employed on great public works, “ looks 
into his own heart ” to paint, or else paints to catch the favour 
of his many-headed patron, and produces accordingly. This 
latter result is often no art at all,—but when we speak of the 
art of the day, we mean the works of the men of the highest 
aims in all branches. 

That there was much poor work (perhaps as much, relatively) 
in old times as now, is very probable, but it has not all survived ; 
and the storms that destroyed master-pieces have also swept 
away some rubbish. Yet there is something melancholy in the 
effect left on the mind by reading a work of this kind, which in 
so many cases has painfully to reconstruct for us the life’s work 
of a great man, from the few fragments which the carelessness or 
violence of after-times have left of it. Mrs. Pattison has spared 
no pains in her inquiries, and sets before us her results and her 
authorities for them in a careful and yet readable form; and 
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whenever the severity of her subject is relaxed, and allows 
her to describe what she has herself seen, she places it before 
her reader with great vividness indeed ; few describers of works 
of art are more eloquent, and accurate at the same time. Perhaps 
she may wax a little over-eloquent in discovering moral or emo- 
tional meanings beyond the intention of the artist, as in the 
faces in Duvet’s “ Apocalypse ” :— 

‘““We read the burden of a long past; present action passes in a 
second life, side by side with the still current of previous being, run- 
ning full with vivid recollections. It is this sense of a double ex- 
istence which tinges the expression of every one of Duvet’s per- 
sonages. The secrets of other days are within their lips, the hidden 
treasures of a life over which the present has no hold. It is this 
consciousness which lends a marvellous, strange, haunting power to 
these faces, so that they follow after us or float before us, appealing 
to our imagination with a ghostly insistence, with the half-formed 
expression of their untold secret ever hovering on their lips.” 


But this style of writing belongs to a certain school of criticism, 
and can be allowed for; and no writer could bring the work 
described more clearly before the eyes of the reader. Take, for 
example, this description of Jean Cousin’s oil painting of “ Eva 
prima Pandora” :— 


“ Eve, the fertile mother of nations, the source of all life,—in her 
the manifold forces of Nature herself are embodied. All desirable 
charm of beauty reigns in body and face. Latent passion lives in 
the quick compression of the lips, in the swelling curve of the throat ; 
the lines of the supple limbs tell of bodily strength. But this woman 
rules not the dominion of sense alone; she holds the keys which open 
the house of wisdom. The fruit of knowledge was plucked in deli- 
berate choice, not in lustful passion, and the sceptre which she bears 
in her right hand, the sceptre which speaks her sovereign and author 
of life, is the broken branch from which the golden appleshang. For 
her there is neither foul nor fair, but all things are seen with equal eyes. 
Stretched at length before us on the ground, she pillows her right 
arm on a Death’s-head, whilst from her extended left her instrument, 
the serpent, having fulfilled her uses, is permitted to uncoil and pass 
into the vase at her side, from whose secret recesses he had been 
summoned. She averts her head; but her’s is no sickly revulsion 
from the necessary means by which complete experience has been 
sought; no instinct of feeble disgust colours the full and complex 
expression of the face; her eyes are without choice or desire, of evil 
or of good, and the weight which hangs on their lids is no burden of 
melancholy regret born of a weak asceticism, but the profound quiet 
which is the gift of knowledge. Body and mind alike are poised in 
calm. ....-> Notice the fine style with which the smallest details 
of structure are accented, and the skill with which the grave dignity 
and reserve of the sentiment are enhanced by the sombre mystery of 
the shades out of which the figure looms; the sudden relief and 
scope given to the imagination by the rift which cuts through the 
overhanging gloom of the forest background, and carries the eye 
over a far-reaching expanse of fertile land, and teeming with the life 
of cities, and washed by the perpetual movement of the sea.” 


It is much to be regretted that no copy has ever been taken 
of this picture, and that its present owner, Madame Chaulay, 
of Sens, adheres to this evil tradition of former possessors :— 
“Write what you please, but draw a line you shall not,” she 
says. Considering that at any moment an accident might deprive 
France of one of the most interesting remains of her former 
art, this seems to be almost a case for Government interference, 
in these days, when Governments are expected to look after 
everything. Perhaps even a richer bit of description is this of 
the “Judgment and Fall of Manlius,” an illumination, probably 
from the hand of Jean Fouquet :— 


“ Across the lower half of the picture stretch the towered battle- 
ments of Rome. In a vacant space, edged by the frowning ramparts 
in the very centre of the picture, Manlius fronts us, standing in the 
midst of his accusers; he is bound and already condemned, but is 
still robed in ermine like a prince, and carries himself with an air of 
proud despair. At last the people have pronounced, and do not 
relent. The expression of his face, as he looks out and away from all 
about him, is weighted with a terrible consciousness of forsaken 
desolation. Beneath the ramparts, crowding out from an open gate, 
a group of gorgeously-clad patricians press forward to the shore of 
the broad, slowly running Tiber. They are all gazing eagerly 
upwards, each figure showing some defined variety of interest. Fol- 
lowing the direction of their eyes, we see, high above the distant 
waters, the grim outline of the fatal Tarpeian rock, surmounted 
by the figure of the executioner. His hands are still outstretched, 
the last deadly thrust has just communicated the necessary impulse 
to his victim; the body of Manlius Capitolinus falls with headlong 
plunge into the flood below. Behind the executioner, the judges, 
whose task it is to see the sentence carried into effect, stand with 
folded arms. The oppressive weight of the dread retributive justice 
which they bear seems to bow down their heads, and burden their 
limbs. Their garments are dyed in the blood-red reflections of the 
angry setting sun, which sinks on the horizon at their back. The 
crimson splashes fall all along the meeting-line between the cloud and 
water, interspersed with dismal indications of sedgy marsh-land; the 
rest of the sky is dull, cold as the water in which Manlius finds his 


grave.” 
It is noteworthy that the most memorable of the artists were 
Huguenots, or of Reformed tendencies. Cousin was “ accused” 


a, 
of being a Huguenot ; Gougon died, chisel in hand, in the black 
days of St. Bartholomew ; Duvet, the engraver. who seems to 
stand half-way between Diirer and Blake, shows strong signs 
of Reformed opinions ; Delaulne went twice into forced exile, and 
probably died in Germany; Palissy, who was an active reformer 
died in the Bastille, and was thrown to its dogs by his gaoler. 
Enlightenment and Art walked hand-in-hand; both had really 
left the service of the Church, though religious subjects long re. 
mained the favourites, even for cups and platters. Altar-pieces 
and church-windows were painted side by side with lay decora. 
tions; but the spirit of them was altered, and they were done 
more in honour of the Court than the Church. The founda. 
tion-stone for yet another order of things was laid when Jean 
Cousin dedicated his book, as his life’s work had been dedi. 
cated, “neither to king nor princes, as is customary, but 
to the public,” The “Humanist Renaissance” died out with 
the deaths of its chief men under the pistol and the sword, 
smothered by the struggles of contending factions ; and what of 
their work. The taste of succeeding generations left unaltered 
was finally destroyed by the vengeful zeal of the Revolu. 
tion; so that little beyond fragments in museums remain. The 
Louvre itself, though sorely changed, is perhaps the largest that 
still stands; Ecouen and Anet, Chambord and the chateaux 
of Tourraine survive but in name, in engravings, or in altered 
ruins of their once all-embracing splendour, on which kings, 
princes, and great ladies lavished the treasures of France, 
Bullant, Lescot, and De l’Orme the treasures of their intellect 
and experience, Gougon the power of his chisel, and Cousin 
of his brush. Soruns the world away ; will our Renaissance fade 
and leave as little trace? If growth and decay are the law of 
all human things, let us trust our growth may be a long one, 
as it has been long a coming, and our decay far off; that the 
works England may produce when she has a really noble art 
established may be dedicated not merely to private luxury, but 
to the public good; that those who have in abundance of the 
beauty of life may lay their treasures before those who have 
not; and that Art may gather new life, using all her old ex- 
perience, thinking nothing common or unclean that may be 
made beautiful in the service of humanity. 

Those who wish to study this important period of Art history 
will find its “ picture in little” in Mrs. Pattison’s careful pages, 
enlivened by graceful and accurate illustrations from the works 
of the masters, and completed by a good index, and a clear 
“ chronological survey” of the whole; which, together with its 
simple arrangement into chapters on the various branches of 
Art under the names of the chief artists, make it convenient as 
a book of reference for students, as well as agreeable to the 
general reader. 





DR. WARD ON FREE-WILL.* 
Ir is one of the striking characteristics of the favourite psy- 
chology of the day, that it does not merely deny the old philo- 
sophical assumptions on which the true ideal of man and the belief 
in God depend, but is very apt to pass them by as assumptions 
which are simply unintelligible, and which cannot really be 
treated as bond fide assumptions at all. Thus in Dr. Bain’s 
reply to Dr. Ward’s former paper on “ Free-will and Deter- 
minismJ” in the Dublin Review, Dr. Bain asserts that Free-will, 
if it existed, would be “a mysterious uncertainty that baffles all 
prediction ;” that its acts would be a series of “ caprices;” 
that it would be “a power that comes from nothing, 
has no beginning, follows no rule, respects no known time 
or occasion, operates without impartiality,”—that it is “an 
influence that we can take no account of; that we do not 
know how to conciliate or to appease; an inscrutable fate, 
realising all the worst results that have ever been attributed 
to the sternest deliverances of the necessitarian and the fatalist.’ 
Of course, what that means is not merely that the assumption 
of human freedom is false, but that it is inconceivable ; that it 
involves the thinker who makes it in all sorts of embarrass- 
ments, which really prove not so much that he has got hold of 
a false idea, as that he has not got hold of an idea at all; that 
he is simply floundering about in the tangle of his own con- 
fusions, and soon proves to have been assuming just the oppo 
site of what he supposed that he had assumed. Dr. Ward is 
naturally puzzled what to reply to assertions so “ wild,” and 
powerfully as he deals with the positive and substantial 
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makes any reply to these wild assertions at all, except 

to point out how inexact they are. Yet something 

farther might, we think, be said in reply to this strange 
identification of free-will with “ caprice.” The true criticism 
on such assertions is that Determinists and Indeterminists, as 
such, are not at issue at all as to the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of voluntary actions, but only as to the source of the 
power by which the action is determined. A Determinist is quite 
as much at liberty as an Indeterminist to ascribe an action which 
the doer had no power to prevent, to that doer’s own caprice, 
though of course the Determinist must admit that that caprice 
was itself determined. An Indeterminist is quite as much 
at liberty as a Determinist to ascribe an action which he be- 
lieves the doer had full power to prevent, to a sound reason. 
The question of caprice or sound reason is not the critical 
question at all. Undoubtedly, many an action which the doer 
had no power to prevent, has been due to some capricious or fickle 
fascination which the idea of acting in this way had for the 
agent, and which carried him off his legs, as it were, and 
made him do what was irrational, and what he would not 
approve. So, too, many an action which the agent had full 
power to prevent is done from the best and wisest reason, 
—not that, if the action be really free, the reason exerted such 
a fascination over the mind as in itself to determine the 
action, but that the mind, seeing what was rational, and deter- 
mining itself to do what was rational, supplied from its own 
stores the force which the mere intrinsic fascination of the 
reason,—if indeed it exerted any such fascination, —had 
failed to provide. The Determinist and Indeterminist differ 
only in this: that the former insists that if you do a thing 
because you think it reasonable, the reasonableness really con- 
strains you to do it,—and supplies the force which produces the 
action, as well as the rule which guides it. On the contrary, 
the Indeterminist asserts that whereas many highly rational 
actions have no attraction in themselves at all,—whereas the good 
reasons for doing them look as blank and uninteresting as if they 
were not reasons at all but pure irrelevancies,—yet the mind can, 
by its own resources, provide the force which determines these 
actions,—can compel itself to do, because it is rational, a 
deed of which the mere recognised rationality would have 
no exciting influence on it at all. The Determinist is com- 
pelled to assume, against all the evidence of self-knowledge, 
that whenever we defer to reason, the desire to act reason- 
ably overcomes the will. The Indeterminist replies that he 
is often wholly unconscious of any such desire; that the force 
which constrains him to act reasonably is often not a desire at 
all,—is, on the contrary, frequently produced for the occasion 
out of himself ; and that though he conforms to reason, he is no 
more moved by a desire to be rational, than the ship is moved 
by the compass, instead of by wind or steam. Reason may show 
us what to do, without helping us to do it. That is for the self- 
determining power of the soul itself toeffect. But the Determinist 
has to believe that whenever we succeed in acting rationally in op- 
position to irrational desires, it is because the desire to act ration- 
ally was, after all, stronger than the desire to act otherwise,—an 
assumption which most men know to be frequently quite contrary 
to the fact." The notion that because the final character of the 
action is not caused by the long train of previous antecedents, it 
must be in any sense capricious, is an absurd one. Capricious 
actions are actions not rationally guided, whether the force which 
produces them be involuntary and due to unregulated desires, or 
voluntary and furnished by the combined effort of both desires and 
will. What the Determinists and the Indeterminists really differ 
about may be put thus :—The Indeterminists think that in many 
cases you cannot go behind the answer to the questions—who re- 
solved on this, and why was it resolved on? The Determinists 
think you can always state a still more fundamental question— 
and one which admits of an answer, even if you cannot answer it 
—namely, what was it which compelled the agent in question to 
take the resolve which he ultimately did take? And this the 
Indeterminists—rightly, as we think—deny. 

It has been Dr. Ward’s great merit, in the able and striking 
articles on Determinism and Indeterminism which he has con- 
tributed to the Dublin Review, to bring out the very core of the 
controversy, by denominating all the various attractions—the in- 
voluntary motives, inward and outward, which act on the agent, 
and which, if yielded to, would determine his action in some 
Particular line of direction, that course being the resultant of these 
various impressions,—as the practical impulse of the moment, 


tinctly putting forth out of our own selves a counteracting 
force, which he calls an “ anti-impulsive effort.” He brings out 
this distinction with great vividness, in the following striking 
passage :-— 

“Let it be distinctly observed that we rest our case, not on the 
mere fact of an agent putting forth effort of the will, however intense; 
but anti-impulsive effort. Here, again, we drew our illustration from 
some gallant soldier. Such a man ‘ will very often put forth intense 
effort; brave appalling perils; confront the risk of an agonising 
death. But to what end is this effort directed? He puts it forth, 
in order that he may act in full accordance with his preponderating 
spontaneous impulse; in order that he may achieve what is his 
strongest present desire; in order that he may defend his country, 
overcome his country’s foe, obtain fame and distinction, gratify his 
military ardour, &c.’ Such efforts as these—efforts directed to the 
gratification of a man’s strongest present desire—we called ‘con- 
genial’ efforts ; and undoubtedly the fact of such efforts being fre- 
quently put forth affords no argument whatever against Determinism. 
These efforts may be not less intense—they may (if you will) be in- 
definitely more intense—than those which we commemorated in the 
preceding case. The two classes of effort mutually differ, not in 
degree, but in kind. As regards our present argument, their differ- 
ence is fundamental: that difference being, that ‘congenial’ efforts 
are in accordance with the agent’s strongest present desire, whereas 
‘anti-impulsive’ efforts are in opposition to it. And we may be 
permitted perhaps to point the contrast more emphatically, by in- 
troducing what may in some sense be called a theological con- 
sideration ; though in truth the fact to which we refer is an observed 
fact of experience, like any other. What soldier then could be found 
who would bear insult, contumely, and contempt with perfect patience, 
unless he were supported by earnest and unfaltering prayer? But 
certainly with a very large number there is no need of earnest and 
unfaltering prayer, in order to heroic action in the field. There have 
been not so very few warriors of truly amazing intrepidity, who have 
not exactly been men of prayer. So essentially different in kind are 
the two classes of effort. There is a very familiar use of language, 
which will throw still further light on the point before us. What we 
have called ‘anti-impulsive effort,’ is continually spoken of in un- 
scientific language as ‘self-control’ or ‘self-restraint.’ Take the 
pious soldier who receives a stinging insult and bears it patiently: 
what is most remarkable in his conduct is his ‘self-restraint.’ But 
no one would commemorate the ‘self-restraint’ of one who should 
be so carried away (breathlessly, as it were) by military ardour, by 
desire of victory, by zeal for his country’s cause, by a certain savage 
aggressiveness, which is partly natural and partly due to past habit— 
who should be so carried away (we repeat) by these and similar im- 
pulses, that (under their influence) he faces appalling danger without 
so much as a moment’s deliberation or reflection.” 


And in a subsequent part of the article, Dr. Ward, using the 
same illustration, draws a still more striking contrast between 
the resultant impulse of any man’s nature, and the anti-impul- 
sive effort with which he strives to counteract that impulse, in 
relation to the sort of causation,—the causation of blind and 
involuntary causes, or the causation of conscious and voluntary 
causes—in which they originate :— 


“ Let us take the particular case to which we have so often re- 
ferred. I have just received some stinging insult ; and I am at this 
moment conscious of two entirely different psychical phenomena, 
which irresistibly force themselves on my attention. One of these is 
my preponderating spontaneous impulse, which powerfully prompts 
me to plans of retaliation. The other phenomenon is my firm and 
unfaltering resistance to that impulse. The two phenomena continue 
in mutual company for a considerable period; and we are now to 
consider the proximate cause of each. Now, as to the former, we 
are in one most important respect altogether accordant with the 
Determinists. We hold, as they do, that, by the very constitution of 
my nature, my preponderating spontaneous impulse follows, by in- 
fallible and inevitable consequence, from antecedent phenomena ; 
that it is most strictly determined by the law of prevonance”’ 
[i.e., invariable antecedence and consequence]. “It results, 
therefore, from our principles, that the prozimate causes of 
this preponderating spontaneous impulse,—viz., my soul and my 
body,—are here acting as ‘blind’ causes. But now as to the ac- 
companying phenomenon, my resistance to this impulse,—what is its 
proximate cause? Its proximate cause is manifestly my soul. For we 
heartily follow Mr. Lucas (the Month, February, 1878, p. 244) in holding 
that ‘no one in these days need concern himself to maintain, in scholastic 
language, a real distinction between the soul and its faculties.’ But 
in this case does my soul act as a ‘blind’ cause? Most certainly 
not. A blind cause is necessitated to act according to the law of 
phenomenal prevenance; whereas we trust we have abundantly 
shown, both in our articles cf 1874 and in the earlier part of our pre- 
sent paper, that the law of prevenance issues in my preponderating 
spontaneous impulse, and by no means in my active resistance to 
that impulse. My soul, then, in producing a psychical phenomenon 
of this latter kind, acts as an ‘originative’ cause: it acts in virtue 
of a power (which it is thereby shown, within certain limits, to 
possess) of choosing an alternative. As a blind cause, it is co- 
operating with my body in producing its own preponderating 
spontaneous impulse; and at the same moment, as an originative 
cause, it is effecting its own free resistance to that impulse. 
And here we would earnestly press on our reader's notice a fact of 
extreme importance, which (we are confident) will be admitted as 
certain by every one who fairly examines what takes place in his own 
mind. Consider those various periods of time during which I am 
occupied in vigorously resisting certain solicitations—e.g., to revenge- 





and then demanding whether we are not often conscious of dis- 





fulness—which intensely beset me. It is a matter of direct, un- 
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mistakable, clamorous consciousness, that during those periods it is 
my own soul and no external agency which is putting forth active 
and sustained anti-impulsive effort. Nor, indeed, is this remark less 
applicable to all cases of anti-impulsive effort ; thongh, of course, 
where the effort is less vigorous, the consciousness of which we speak 
is less obtrusive.”’ 

These passages speak for themselves. Until the arguments 
which they contain are met by the exponents of the prevailing 
school of philosophy, instead of being evaded,—as Dr. Bain 
evades them,—that school cannot pretend that it really fights 
its battles on psychological ground. The truth really is that 
it borrows from the study of external nature so very strong a 
prepossession, which it imports into this controversy, that it 
has never really fought out the battle in modern times on 
strictly psychological ground at all. The new Determinists 
are usually careful physiologists, and carry the prepos- 
sessions peculiar to their favourite science, almost without 
sifting, into the new province. For such writers, the careful 
study of these admirable essays of Dr. Ward’s would be the 
most useful of disciplines. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
aneccilippcmaa 

The British Quarterly Review. April. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The feature of the number is naturally Dr. Freeman’s article on 
“The Normans at Palermo.’’ The subject suits him exactly, and he 
treats it in his best style, and not the less agreeably to his readers 
because he does not find it necessary to hold up any one to the exe- 
cration of mankind for such villainies as spelling Harald with an o, 
or the like. A writer on “Urban Leaseholds” is, we suppose, very 
much in earnest, but he produces the effect of one who jests. Lease- 
hold tenure he holds to be, after Original Sin (though, indeed, he 
does not mention the exception), the great cause of the evils of 
humanity, so far as humanity is collected in cities. If he only means 
to say, in an emphatic manner, that freehold tenure is preferable, we 
sympathise with his sentiments, but doubt the prudence of his 
method. ‘“ Where,’ he cries, “can be seen a show more dismal than 
the range of faces at a feast of some great City company ? 
They are all evidently men of business, and besides, are leaseholders.” 
A well regulated mind will find other employment at a City feast than 
watching the faces of neighbours, and would scarcely, we should say, 
carry away from such glimpses as it may have leisure to take the 
essayist’s impression. The present writer has been at some few of 
such feasts, but would not have used the epithet “dismal ’’ in describing 
his convives, There is an excellent article on “Christian Theology 
and the Modern Spirit.’’ It is a very good answer to Professor 
Huxley’s dictum,—* Extinguished theologians lie about the cradle of 
every science, as the strangled snakes beside that of Hercules,’’ that 
“instead of extinguishing theologians as Hercules strangled snakes, 
science has always, like Chronos, devoured her own children.’’ 
“Wycliffe, and his Relation to the Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century,’’ is another good article. The essay on “The Zulu War” is 
fairly and temperately written, with a leaning towards Sir Bartle 
Frere. The author is Mr. J. E. Carlyle, whose able book on “ South- 
African Mission Fields” we noticed some little time ago. The other 
articles are “ Free-trade and Protection,’ and “ The Novels of George 
Meredith,’ a criticism which misses the great drawback to that 
writer’s popularity, that no novels so full of ability were ever so 
difficult to read. 

The London Quarterly Review. April. (Wesleyan Conference 
Office.)—The most readable article in this number is the first, 
a review of the proceedings of the Missionary Conference at 
Shanghai, written, it is evident, by one who knows his subjects. 
and holds decided opinions about them. What he says about 
“Confucianism” and “Ancestral Worship’’ is specially note- 
worthy. An essay on “The Effects of Disestablishment in Ire- 
land’’ expresses the conviction that the result will be to make the 
Irish Church more Evangelical. The writer tells us, without any in- 
dication of disapproval,—* A clergyman in County Derry declared 
his disbelief in eternal punishment, and for several months afterwards 
his parisioners kept him out of his pulpit, by locking the church-gate 
against him.” Was there ever religious zeal more bizarre? The only 
article which has even, in part, a literary character, is “The Life of 
Thomas Fuller,” a review of Mrs. Bailey’s excellent work. The other 
subjects discussed are,—“ Dr. Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon of 
New-Testament Greek ;” a fierce attack on Mr. Heard’s “ Tripartite 
Nature of Man ;” “The Bishop of Porto’s Pastoral’? (a controversy 
between Romanism and Protestantism, of which Portugal is the 
scene); and “ Réthe on St. John’s First Epistle.” 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine, for April. (George Bell and Son.)—* Aunt 
Judy’s” readers will rejoice to find that Mrs. Ewing has resumed her 
story. The scene between the old Irishwoman of the coffee-stall and the 
hero, is full of the humour of the Irish nation, and of the feeling of the 





ara 
large family—confined to no one part of the world, thank God lmof 
the humane. Mrs. Ewing’s liveliness brightens immensely the usually 
too sombre tone and lightens the too weighty matter of Aunt Judy 
It is curious, and not, perhaps, well, that nearly the whole of five out 
of the six pieces in this number—prose and poetry—are Written in 
the first person—Lady Lamb’s tender and interesting little memoir of 
poor Cowper being the exception. “ Mother Molly” deepens steadily 
in interest ; the verses are an immense improvement on recent Aun}. 
Judy poetry; and the dog-anecdotes are very good, but not all new, 
are they ?—at least, we seem to remember some of them. 

Through the Church Porch. By E. Warden. Edited by the Rey, 
W. Andrew, M.A. (William Poole.)—It is unusual to meet with g 
volume of sacred poetry not largely dogmatic; and women, though 
less prone to dogmatism than men, are by no means free from it, 
In this little volume we find scarcely a trace of it. It is religions, 
not theological, and deals with the thought natural to the anniyer. 
saries of the Christian year, and to the varied events, sad and happy, 
of human life. There is often a vagueness of meaning, as, for in. 
stance, in the lines on the clematis; and a probably unconscious 
indolence in frequently resting content with blank verse—quite in. 
appropriate to modest poems like these—and with two rhymes 
instead of four in ordinary four-line verse, as in those entitled “The 
Paschal Lamb,” “ Moonlight at Miirren,’’ &c. The feeling, however, 
is always tender, the thought simple and true, and the style refined 
and restful. Here is a little specimen of the poems, peculiarly 
appropriate to the present season :— 

“ EASTER EVEN (IN A LATE SPRING). 
* Still are the woods and mute, 
Save some low twitter for a moment heard ; 


Life seems suspended in each vernal shoot, 
By breeze or beam unstirred ! 


Where are the flowers we sought ? 
Folded ? or rifled from their mossy bed ?— 
(Fair woodland gifts, that gentle hands had brought 
For Easter, garlanded :—) 
Yet may we rest between 
The leafless branches that shall wear their crown 
Of living gladness when the woods are green ; 
How barren yet and brown! 
And words of sacred cheer 
Shall break the stillness; hymn and holy psalm, 
(Dear words of memory, to hope as dear !) 
Shall consecrate the calm. 


Does not to-morrow bring 
Joy, that the woods shall sing of and the mead ;— 
The Light that changed our winter into spring ;— 
Is HE not risen indeed ?” 


Food, and its Preparation. By Mrs.W.T. Greenup. (Bemroseand 
Sons.) —The writer of this little book (which is a transcription of 
some lectures given to girls at Sheffield) says truly that books on 
cookery are very abundant now-a-days, but we do not think her 
modest apology for adding yet another is needed, because very few of 
them are so thoroughly good, simple, and practical as thisis. Asa 
proof of this, we cite two of her maxims, which show also that she 
deals not only with cookery itself, but with general habits and ways 
connected with that subject :—‘ Never throw any waste vegetable 
matter into the dust-bin ..... . through the thoughtlessness and 
ignorance of a few, a whole town may be thrown into a state of misery 
and desolation by fever and death.’’ And again,—“ Many homes 
might contain an invalid the less, and have fewer doctor’s bills to pay, 
if thé inmates could be induced to join a Temperance-in-Eating 
Society.”’——Similar in subject, but very different in style, is 
Common-Sense Cookery, by A. G. Payne (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), 
a volume of “The Ladies’ Household Library ;’’ but that it deserves 
its title, the chapters on “Kitchen Economy” and on “Cooling 
Drinks” specially manifest; as does also the following obvious but 
frequently forgotten axiom—* One of the arts of giving dinners is to 
adapt the dinner to the guests, and the guests to one another.” Its 
more serious advice is enlivened by many a good story, put in by way 
of illustrating how flavouring should be judiciously mixed with the 
simpler elements of dishes. 

The Religion of the Africans. By the Rev. Henry Rowley. (W. 
Wills Gardner.)—A great amount of information on the subject of 
African beliefs and superstitions is to be found in this interesting and 
valuable little book. It may also be taken as reliable information, 
since Mr. Rowley has not only examined very widely the observations 
of missionaries and travellers in Africa, but has himself served a8 & 
missionary there, and evidently, as every missionary should do, has 
endeavoured earnestly to find out the thoughts and beliefs of those 
among whom he laboured. As the chief result of his investigations, 
Mr. Rowley comes very decidedly to the conclusion that the belief in 
an uncreated supreme spiritual being prevails universally among the 
Africans. The evidence he brings forward in proof of this conclu- 
sion, which has been much questioned by some travellers, seems to us 
satisfactory. The author also shows that though the belief in an exist 
ence after death is general, it has no connection with any, belief in 
future rewards and punishments. 

Arrows in the Air. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Everything that Mr. Haweis writes is fresh and fall 
of thought. His works hold a place of their own in the literature of 
the day ; and we believe that they are beginning to exercise a con® 
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siderable influence for good upon many minds. If too many sermons 
by preachers of all sects and parties exhibit a want of thought and 
definite object, dealirg with matters devoid of interest to all but 
theological disputants, no such charge can be justly brought against 
Mr. Haweis’s discourses and addresses. Whether criticising in a 
friendly spirit Mr. Gladstone on Christianity, or speaking of Pius IX. 
and the Confessional, or treating of the Chief Good, he is every- 
where plain and outspoken. His arrows go straight to the mark, 
and pierce many a pretentious sham and specious hypocrisy. 
It is when dealing with social questions that Mr. Haweis is 
most effective. He is righteously severe upon so-called Christians 
who, stifling their better feelings or wilfully shutting their eyes 
to their responsibilities, connive at the perpetration of great 
sins, or heap up wealth by debasing callings. On matters con- 
nected with the poor of London, he speaks with the authority of 
one who has a personal knowledge of them, and he pleads eloquently 
on their behalf ; while he censures the weak sentimentalists who, from 
their want of better information, or from idle neglect of inquiry, do 
somuch harm by promiscuous almsgiving. His chapters on “ Dinners 
for the People,” “ Doctors for the People,” and “ Sunday Recreation” 
areadmirable. The style is generally good, though here and there we 
mark a trace of hasty composition, or a bit of doubtful history. Mr. 
Haweis would probably admit that “the poor, when they get higher 
wages, drink it all away,”’ is a statement requiring a vast deal of quali- 
fication; and it is difficult to see how the Pope can be said to have 
“invented” the Jesuits. But the defects of the book are few indeed 
compared with its many excellences, and we can heartily recommend 
it to all who wish to see what an earnest, large-minded clergyman 
can do in contending against the evils of our day, and in offering 
sound, practical advice to those who desire to aid in correcting them. 


The Curé's Niece. By Maurice Segrave. (Burns and Oates.)—The 
main incident of this story is the self-devotion of a girl who denies 
the love which she really feels, because the mother of her lover is 
opposed to the marriage on which he is determined, and which he 
only abandons when he hears from her lips that she does not love him. 
The girl dies of a broken heart; her uncle, the priest, spends the 
rest of his life under the shadow of a permanent gloom; and the 
lover is certainly not the better, except it may be as to money (of 
which, however, his mother had abundance). This may be very good 
morality in France, but it does not suit us. 


Paradoxical Philosophy : a Sequel to the Unseen Universe. (Mac- 
millan.)—This may truly be called a “ Symposium,” and has this ad- 
vantage of the frequent ‘Symposia ’’ that have lately been published— 
itisnot “dry.’’ It is absurd to string together a number of essays, 
even if these are connected with each other, and call the collection by 
sucha name. The author of this volume has made no such mistake. 
He brings his characters before us, so to speak, in the flesh, and makes 
us feel that they have characters, which illustrate, and are illustrated, 
by their opinions. The philosophy of the book relates to the world of 
spiritual existence ; and the upshot of it is that a German thinker, 
who may be roughly described as a Materialist, is convinced of the 
error of his ways. The arguments are clearly set forth, and the 
common error of putting all the vigour into one side is avoided. Here 
and there we may note a carelessness of statement. It certainly can- 
not be said that “‘we know from the universal consent of all biolo- 
gists, that no organised being which we can recognise can be pro- 
duced except from an organised antecedent.” The thesis is one 
which we thoroughly accept, but it is not accepted by all, unless, in- 
deed, a controversy which was being actively, not to say fiercely, 
carried on not many months ago, has become extinct much more 
speedily than such controversies commonly do. But the volume, as 
a whole, is well and carefully written. 


Scnoot anp Crass Booxs.—The Agamemnon of schylus, with a 
Metrical Translation, and Notes, Critical and Illustrative. By Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, D.D. (Cambridge University Press.)—One strong 
point in this edition is the very clear way in which it brings out the 
dramatic action of the play. In this respect, even those who are 
familiar with the text will scarcely fail to learn something from Dr. 
Kennedy’s very careful study. The connection of thought is some- 
times very obscure, and this has been traced out with great skill. The 
notes are not very copious, scarcely copious enough, if the wants of 
unadvanced scholars are to be regarded, though they are supplemented 
by a translation the accuracy of which may be relied on. The 
editor disclaims the “attempt to poetise A®schylus in English,” but 
he might have made his version more euphonious, and we should 
say more agreeable (a merit which he owns himself to have aimed at). 
We take, for instance, the version of Edudppwv 8 KoAocoav, K.7.A.:— 


“The gracefulness of fine-formed statues 
Is held in detestation, 
And in the famine of the husband's eyes 
All loveliness hath perished.” 


“Grace” would be better than “ gracefulness,” and “shapely” than 
“ fine-formed ;”’ “detestation’”’ is not a musical word, and we should 
prefer “hunger” to “famine,” even thongh it is followed by “ hus- 
band.” But asafer guide the student could not have-——Books I. 





and IT, of the Hneid of Virgil. Edited, with Notes, by F. Storr, B.A. 
(Rivingtons.)\—This is a very useful edition. Meant for the 
use of learners, though of the more advanced class, it wisely 
follows the plan of giving, for the most part, the one inter- 
pretation which the editor prefers. It supplies some excellent 
illustrations and some felicitous renderings. Generally, we have 
found little reason to differ from Mr. Storr’s judgments. We do not 
think, indeed, that auro barbarico, in ii. 504, is “ foreign,—taken from 
the foe.” That rendering is doubtless logical, but the poet rather 
forgets that » Trojan is speaking, and speaks of Priam’s palace from 
a Roman point of view; and we are inclined to prefer Professor 
Conington’s “vengeance for crime,” to the editor’s “unholy ven- 
geance,” for sceleratas poenas, in ii. 574; but on the whole, we have 
followed his interpretation with pleasure. (The illustration of 8o:a 
mavoipynoaca, from the “ Antigone,” is scarcely apposite. This is a 
phrase of unmixed praise. All that survives of the common meaning 
of ravoupyeiv is the idea of boldness.) ——The Anabasis of Xenophon. 
Book II., with English Notes, by Alfred Pretor, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press), is one of the “Pitt Press Series,’’ and has been 
prepared for the use of candidates at the Cambridge Local 
Examination. The notes are very good, neither above the 
heads of those for whom they are put together, nor written down 
to their level. They are what notes should be, at once practically 
useful and also suggestive of a higher and more subtle scholarship. 
The preface “ On the Peculiarities of Xenophon’s Style” seems to us 
out of place, though it might do very well for another audience. But 
neither “ Juniors” nor “ Seniors ” will appreciate the criticism on the 
solecisms or quasi-solecisms of Xenophon. Why should they, when 
they are not required to write Greek prose? Nor can we agree with 
Mr. Pretor’s dictum on Cesar’ “Commentaries,” that “no duller 
treatise has ever wearied the youth of successive generations.”” We 
are the more emboldened to state this opinion, because the next book 
on our list is another of the same series, prepared for the same pur- 
pose,—C’. Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Commentariorum, IV.-V., with 
English Notes, by A. G. Pesketh. The portion selected includes the 
account of the British campaigns, a narrative which, if treated 
with any kind of intelligence by the teacher, can hardly fail to rouse 
some interest. The running commentary on the text is serviceable, 
while the chief points of interest or difficulty, such as the description 
of the bridge over the Rhine, the points of embarkation and dis- 
embarkation in the British expedition, the passage of the,Thames, <c., 
are fully discussed. We may remark, as to the last point, that be- 
fore the damming-up of the Thames for purposes of navigation, it 
was probably fordable in many places. Its appearance when the 
water is run off for any purpose will even now give some idea of 
what it was. -Selections for Latin Prose, by R. M. Millington, M.A. 
(Longmans), appears in a “ fourth” edition, which has been consider- 
ably enlarged, and we may add, having been acquainted with the 
book in its earlier condition, much improved. The pieces set for 
translation are taken, for the most part, from papers set in com- 
petitive examinations; the notes are helpful, while they require 
the exercise of some intelligence, before the information which they 
give can be appreciated. Useful exercises on “ Connection of Tenses,” 
and other familiar difficulties of Latin writing, are also given.——Aun 
Introduction to the Latin Language, by Maurice C. Hime (Sullivan 
Brothers, Dublin), contains a grammar and exercises. There is a 
certain convenience in this. A boy should certainly be “exercised” 
in what he learns as soon as possible; and it saves time to have the 
materials at hand. On the other hand, the first Latin book that is put 
into the learner’s hand should, for sufficiently obvious reasons, be 
small and brief. Mr. Hime adds some useful and interesting 
appendices.—The Latin Primer Rules Made Easy; or, Elementary 
Rules for Latin Composition, by the Rev. E. Fowle (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.), will doubtless be useful, but it might be improved. About 
demonstrative proncuns, for instance, it would have been well to say 
something about weak and strong demonstratives. Many boys 
have no notion but that is and ille may be used indifferently. If 
possible, no sentences that are not grammatical should be given in an 
exercise. Why “pollicitus est se amaturum esse,’’? when it would 
have been easier to substitute an intransitive verb for “amaturum 
esse ?” Henry’s First Latin Book appears in a new edition, “ edited 
and revised’’ by C. G. Gepp, M.A. (Rivington.) The change in this 
very familiar book seems to have been made for the better.——The 
Greek Primer (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press), appears in a revised 
and enlarged edition. 
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M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancyafter Easter. Terms, 200 
guineas. References—the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 

Addrers, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


R OSSALL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
‘W SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £40 and 
£20, will be competed for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 
amined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 
or Mathematics, ages 144 and 153.—Apply to REV. the 
HEAD MASTER, Rossail School, Fleetwood. 








| — for BOYS, Age 5 to 13. 

Recommended by Dr. Jex-Blake, Head Master 
| of Rugby; the Rey. Canon Duckworth, 77 Hamilton 
| Terrace, N.W.; Dr. Abbott, Head Master of the City of 
| London School, 32 Abbey Road, N.W. The NEXT 
| TERM begins April 23rd. For Terms, epply to Rugby 
| House, 77 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45 Harley Street. W. 

INCORPORATED by ROYAL CHARTER, 1353. 

The EASTER TERM will begin in the COLLEGE 
and in the SCHOOL on 2ist APRIL. The ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION will be held on SATURDAY, 
April 19th. 

Higher Course for Easter Term for Students above 
eighteen years of age, and especially for those pre- 
nese for the Matriculation Examination at London 

university :— 

1. English Language—Prof. Henry Morley. On 
Thursdays at 11.15a.m.; to begin Thursday, April 24th. 

2. Botany—Prof. Bentley. On Mondays at 5 p.m. 
to begin Monday, April 2\st. 

3, Greck—Rev. E W. Milroy, M.A. On Tuesdays 
at 2.30 p.m.; to begin Tuesday, April 22nd. 

4. Mathematics, Algebra from quadratic equations 
ge age = ~~ — On Mondays at 4 
.m.; to begin Monday, April 21st. 

” 5. pagcislegs—Sre. EP Bovell-Sturge, M.D. O2 
Wednesdays at 3.15 p.m.; to begin Wednesday, April 
23rd. 

6. Political Economy—Mrs. Henry Fawcett. Om 
Tuesdays at 3 p.m.; to begin Tuesday, April 29th. 

7. Readings in French Dramatists--Mre. Lebour 
Fawesett. On Fridays at 4 p.m.; to 9g'n Friday, 
April 25th. 

Fee for each course, oneguinea ; for a uingle lecture, 
5s; four courses, three guineas; whcle set, four 
guineas. First lecture of each course fiee. Half-fees 
only charged to Associates of the College. Boarders 
received in connection with the College. 3 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 4 
Harley Street, W. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL _ for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 
DAY, April 24th. Fees, 3, 4, and 44 guineas py 
—For prospectus and further particulars, apply at 
Gower Street. 


DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCK- 

"4 WELL, iate Head Master of Taunton College 

School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes & few 

YOUNG BOYS as PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rec- 
tory, near Rugby. 
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__ 
S<ESPEARE MEMORIAL, 
S aes E MATFORD-ON-AVON. 


——— 


1GU FESTIVAL of the THEATRE, 
INAUGURAL be 
WEDNESDAY, April 28rd, and following Days. 


On WEDNESDAY Evening, April 23rd, 
«MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


the Council have the gratification to 
*” yn Theodore Martin (Helen Faucit) 
most kindly consented to appear. 
ose Mr. Barry Sullivan. 
Mra. Theodore Martin 
(Helen Faucit). 


On 
announce 
has 


Benedick 
Beatrice oe 
On THURSDAY Evening, April 24th, 
“HAMLET.” 


Mr. Barry Sullivan. 
Miss Wallis. 


Hamlet... 
Ophelia... 


oe one 


On FRIDAY Evening, April 25th, 
A CONCERT 
OF SHAKESPEARIAN MUSIC. 
bella Goddard, Miss Mary Chatterton, 
ag Miss Kate —. Se ee 
. W. Shakespeare, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Sterling, Mr and Mr. Santley. 
Conductors—Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. F. H. Cowen. 


On SATURDAY Afternoon, April 26th, 
“HAMLET.” 


On MONDAY Afternoon, April 23th, 
Mr. Samuel Brandram will recite 


“THE TEMPEST.” 





On MONDAY, April 28th, and THURSDAY, May Ist, 
“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 
will be repeated. 


Benedick ... eco Mr. Barry Sullivan. 
Beatrice . Miss Wallis. 


eee 
oy 


On TUESDAY, April 29th, and FRIDAY, May 2nd, 
“HARLEY 
will be repeated. 


Mr. Barry Sullivan. 
Miss Wallis. 


Hamlet 
Ophelia 





@n WEDNESDAY Evening, April 30th, and SATUR- 
DAY Afternoon, May 3rd. 
“AS YOU LIKE IT” 
will be produced. 





Return Tickets at Reduced Fares. 
Special Trains after the Performances to Leamington 
cvery Evening; to Birmingham on 23rd and 24tb, and 
to Worcester on 25th and 28th. 
For further particulars, see Official Programmes, to 
be had, price 6d, on application to the Festival 
Ticket Office, New Place, Stratford-on-Avon. 





PRICES OF ADMISSION, 

(for Seats Numbered and Reserved) :— 
WEDNESDAY, April 23rd, 20s, 10s,and 5s. THURSDAY, 
April 24th, 20s, 10s, 5s, and 2s 6d. Remainder of 

Festiva!, 10a, 5s, and 2s 6d. 

Remittances for Tickets can be sent by Post, 
addressed to Mr. H. DOWNING, New Place, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and the best available places will be 
selected by the S:rangers’ Committee. 


SOCIETY for the DEVELOPMENT 
of the SCLENCE of EDUCATION. 
President—Professor A. Bain, LL.D. 

There will bea series of Discussions on the Presi- 
dent's work, * Education as a Sci on Wednesday 
evenings, at 7.30 o'clock, at the Memorial Hall, Far- 
tingdon Street. 

April 23, Sciences, R Wormell, Esq., D.Sc., M.A., 
London; 30, Doubtful Cases of Sequence, J. Allan- 
son Picton, Esq., M.A., London, Member of the 
London School Board ; May 14, Classics, Oscar Brown- 
ing, Esq., MA., King’s Coll., Camb.; 24, Object Les- 
sons, Friulein Heerwart; 26 (Monday), Presidential 
Address, Prof. A. Bain, LL.D.. Aberdeen. 

Further particulars will be announeed. 

Hon. Se: , C. H. LAKE, E-q., B.A, Lond. 








DUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS for SALE—To LITERARY and 
EDUCATIONAL GENTLEMEN.—The Publisher of 
@ high-class Series of Educational Works, largely 
used in Elementary and Middle-Class Schools, is 
going abroad, and desires to dispose of his busi 
in whole or ia part. It consists of the copyright, 
ttereotype plates, and stock, of above seventy pub- 
lications in active sale, besides the goodwill of a 
general Educational business, capable of great ex- 
tension. The name, which has been familiar to the 
Gieteasicn for twenty-five years, may be retained. 
be business is a most desirable one, and would 
Prove an exceptionally good investment. The pre- 
_ Proprietor would be willing to give his services 
or a time gratis.—Address, Me-srs. HOLMES and 
SONS, 664 Paternoster Row, London. 


RS. DINZEY BURTON receives as 

oui BOARDERS Gentlemen from India, the 
onies, or the Provinces, Students or otherwise, who 
ure 8 Home in town while preparing for Profes- 
sional or Public life. Terms, which are inclusive, on 








application, 39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, . Fee | +> London. 
Prompt and Laenst Lash Gotemmente, 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Mr. HENRY 
4 IRVING, Sole Lessee and Manager. Every 
Evening (except Wednesday), at 8.15. The LADY of 
LYONS. Claude Melnotte, Mr. IRVING ; Damas, Mr. 
Walter Lacy; Beauseant, Mr. Forrester; Glavis, Mr. 
Bellew ; M. Descharpelles, Mr. Cooper; Landlord, Mr. 
Johnson; Gaspar, Mr. Tyars; Gervais, Mr. Elwood; 
Dupont, Mr. Cartwright; Desmoulins, Mr. Andrews; 
Madame Deschappelles, Mrs. Chippendale; Widow 
Melnotte, Miss Pauncefort; and Pauline, Miss Ellen 
Terry. Preceded at 7.30, by the Comed‘etta of BOOK 
the THIRD, CHAPTER the FIRST.—Box-office open 
10 to 5. HAMLET every Wednesday until further 
notice. Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Loveday. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 

Exhibition will open on Monday next, April 21st — 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools (including Corrodi’s Twenty- 
three Views of Cyprus) is Now Open.—Admission, 1s. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO.- 
LENT INSTITUTION, for the Re'ief of Dis- 
tressed Artists, their Widows, and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
be eng Rooms, on SATURDAY, May 17th, at Six 
o'clock, 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of PETER- 
BOROUGH in the Chair. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by— 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R A., Hon. Sec. 

PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 

F. LAMBE PRICE, Sec., 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, inclading Wines, One Guinea. 


|: ene of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347. 

HgAD OFFice—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Paid-up Capital ... oe £625,000 
Reserve Fund ... ooo ooo eee 200,000 

DEPOSITS received for twelve months at 5 per 


cent. per annum. 
WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, General Managor. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. _ 
CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 
A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
£1,350,000 have been 


YEARS’ STANDING. 
aid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Assets on December 31st, 1878 ....+0...++0+00-+-£5,515,730 


Income for the year 1878 .....scccsecsseeeeeeeeee» 486,479 
Amount paid in claims to December 3ist 
11,938,456 


last 
Aggregate Keversionary Bonuses hitherto 
STiotved ned .-» 5,523,138 
The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 
Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 
Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.0. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
Annual Income £279,000 
Assurance Fund £2.18) 000 
Bonus added to Policies in January, 1877 £357,000 
Total Claims by Death paid.............+ eves £3,897 ,000 
Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses...... £6,375,000 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed, on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 



































risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1878. 
The FirTy-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT just issued, and 
the latest Balance-Sheets rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be obtainei at either of the Society's Offices, 
or of any of its Agents. 





urances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J, BROO 


MFIELD, Secretary. 





GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


\f ANCHESTER CORPORATION 
a CONSOLIDATED STOOK. 





The Corporation of Manchester are prepared to re- 
ccive Tenders for an issue of the above Stock to the 
ex’ent of £150,000, being the remainder of £259,000, 
the amount authorised to ba issued by the Council. 

Tho Manchester Corporation Consolidated Stock is 
by Act of Parliament (35 and 36 Vict., cap. 31) made 
a “charge upon the City Rate, and all landed and 
other property vested in or or belonging to the Cor- 
poration, or which may be acquired by them.” 

The City Rate is not limited in amount, and the 
security for this Stock is, therefore, not only the whole 
of the property vested in or belonging to the Corpora- 
tion, but in fact the whole of the property within the 
City of Manchester, the ractable annual value of which 
bow exceeds 2} mi lions sterling. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to “The Cons>lidated 
Stock Sub-Committee, Town Hall, Manchester,” and 
endorsed “Tender for Stuck," for sums divisible by 
ten, but not beingin any case less than £50, must be 
delivered on or before 4 o'clock p.m. on Tuesday, the 
29th inst. and must state the amount required, and 
|, the premium which will be g:ven. The Stock will be 
issued free of all charges and expenses, and will 
carry interest, payable half-yearly, at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum from the 24th December last. 

The Finance C i have decided to fix the 
minimum price of the new issue at £104 on every 
£100 of Stock, below which no tender will be accepted. 

Payment will be required to be mide to the City 
Treasurer on or before Tuesday, the 13th May next. 

In the event of the receipt of Tenders for a larger 
amount of Stock than that proposed to be issued at 
or above the minimum price, the Tenders at the 
lowest price accepted will bo subject to a pro rata 
diminution, 

Printed Forms of Tender can be obtained at the 
Office of the Registrar of Stock, at the Towa Hall, but 
no specific form is absolutely required.—By order, 

JOS. HERON, Town UVlerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, April 10th, 1879. 


TTHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 
showed the net Yearly Income ............... £1,508,070 

















The Capital (paid up) 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Rvinsur- 

ance Fund 1,300,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased 

during 1873 by 186,745 
And now it to 3,012,711 





The Report further showed that the New Life Par- 
ticipating Class had been very successful, enabling the 
Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus of 
358 per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in 
that class during the quinquennium. 

The Total Funds were increased during 1878 
y £312,076 
Making the accumulated Funds in hand..,..., 6,126,443 

Prospectuses aud Forms of Proposal on application 

at any of the Offices, or tothe Agents of the Vompany. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Polnt de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, ou terms which may be ascertained at 
their Office. They also issue circ ular nctes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland ro ute. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, ths purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
abo ve-named Dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their Office. 

Office hours, from 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 

iu cunsequence of spurious imitations of " 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

_4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
aud PERRINS have adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their siguature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crossa 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Hetail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 











RUPTURES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it canuot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 423, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 

Post Office, oe 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, t free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & aa ~yaammnai 228 Piccadilly, 
ondon. 
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. pe & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


and 





POtrED MEATS; also, 





FSSENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





 —_———e, for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 


______sFAMILY TABLE. | 
EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


"SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


\OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 
WORLD. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup. &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


(Goo Prt hse Ista Won.D, Vn 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
ackets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 
repared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


(\.OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. ; 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


(. .OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

J Delicious to all kinds of Puddings ae a 

VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
JT Delicious to everything. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and Is each, »y Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White-Horse Street, Leeds. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weak 
STOMACHS.—The wisest cannot enumerate 

one quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from 
enfeebled digestion, all of which might be readily 
dispelled by these admirable Pills. They remove all 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, flatulency, and 
constipation. Holloway's Pills rouse the stomach, 
liver, and every other organ, helping digestion to that 
healthy tone which fully enables it to convert all we 
eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. 
Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners and 
the safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and 
chronic debility. Holloway's Pills are infallible 




















remedies for impaired appetite, eructations,and a 
multitude of other disagreeable symptoms, which 
render miserable the lives of thousands. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British 4 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) . 





useum), 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867 
: ° ‘ ’ 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853, 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
[fESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad hea 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection ei A 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—§. G., Ho 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Ques 


C RAM E R’S 
PIANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS :— 








The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble ‘oa sie jak oun owe at 25 to 34 gs 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge ... nme os ove 42 to 50 gs, 
The Oblique Trichord throughout ... ies aaa = aes me mee 50 to 60 gs, 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and durability 
of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


I Bo CRAMER and CO., 
201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Street; 35 Church Street, Liverpool; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; and of the principal M sic-sellers 
s throughout the country. ' . . 


KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


IMPORTANTMR. JOHN MILTON, 


Senior Surgeon of St. John's Hospital for the Skin, London, writes:—* After fifteen years’ careful trial in 

many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, [ have no hesitation in giving my verdict to the 
effect that nothing has proved so beneiicial to the Skin as 

PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP.” 


Chatto and Windus. 





Lt, 


WHISKY. 








Vide “ Hygiene of the Skin.” 





WiLL 8S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no betier 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES,’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 
CASTLES 99 | in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


“THREE 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 
reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 


p 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 


a ooth- t. Declared by Physicians and 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, Deatiee the best preparation yet before the public. 


1876. JURORS' AWARD :— | Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 


| Chemists. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, | THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
| i ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
OL 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY | 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. | largest holders of Whisky in the Woelt. Their 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the | Scakiien ts iadiiee we "french Brandy. It i@ 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied | supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the | tation. and quotations may be had on app — 

ai ‘be ’ , 50., 1 Irish Distilleries, 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, | Movers. DUNVILLE and OO. ticss, Beaufort Build- 





These Pills ] 


are approved by all classes. 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. ! {nge, Strand, W.O. 
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HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 
Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, 
Rendered into English Blank Verse. 
BOOKS l.-XII. 
General G. A. SCHOMBERG, C.B. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


By 





Now ready, FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY: 
Or, the Correspondence of the Gospel with the Moral Nature of Man, 
THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 AND 1875. 


By HENRY WACE, M.A., 


Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King's College, and Bampton Lecturer for 1879 - 
in the University of Oxford. 


PICKERING and CO., 196 Piccadilly, W. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BROOK’S 





SEWING COTTONS. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gola Medal, Paris, is7s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


ONLY Prize MepAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





| EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 














The Nineteenth Number of the New Fashion Book 
is now ready, price One Shilling. 

The Information respecting Materials and Fashions has been col- 
lected from the best Sources; and the Lilustratiens comprise every 
description of Models. Costumes, Mantles, Féte Dresses, Made-up 
Lace, Millinery, Young Ladies’ Costumes, and Boys’ Suits are fally 
described, and the Prices are quoted; so that Ladies unable to visit 
town can “SHOP AT HOME.” 

The Book is enlarged to 36 pages, and iu addition to the above, 

| contains a Price-list of Drapery, Hosiery, Ribbons, and Haberdashery, 
at Manufacturers’ prices. Terms, Ready Money, without Discount. 


| DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas with close fire. 

YATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 

PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 

son, 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


THE 


NEW 
FASHION 
BOOK, 


Post Free 
FOR 


TWELVE STAMPS, 











FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 

S* i R O N. 

Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) [Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


np BAVAIS’ IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
ell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
sides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
. General Dépot in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra), and at all Chemists. 
Sware of dangerous imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 





BRA VAI 


aah interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). London Office 
dol Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


XTRA PHYSICS, and the 

MYSTERY of CREATION: including a Brief 

Examination of Professor Tyndall's Admissions con- 
cerning the Human Seul. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* By showing how science is veiled in mystery, by 
bringing the intuilive philosophy face to face with the 
aggressive physical philosophy of the day, the writer 
has performed a difficult task...... Starting with the 
admissions of Professor Tyndall as a representative 
of the physical school of thinkers, his reasoning is 
concise, connected, and profoundly suggestive."—See 
Review by “ J. M.," Jnquirer, March 15th, 1879. 

“ It will be seen that the writer understands the real 
nature of the problem with which he has to deal...... 
No one can read half-a-dozen pages without becoming 
convinced of his power of accte and subtle thought, 
and his mastery of accurate and forcible expression.” 
—The Argus. 

“ This book sends some new light into the ocean of 
darkness which surrounds the little island of our 
knowledge."—Literary World. 

“One of the most remarkable endorsements of 
religious faith by science that have ever appeared.” — 
Kensington News. 

“It may be the difficulty of the subject, or the dull- 
ness of the recipient, but the author's argument 
strongly suggests Coleridge * exp aining metaphysics to 
the nation,’ and Byron wishing * he would explain his 
explanaticn.’"—Jron. 

* He is a rigorous and skilful reasoner, and is par- 
ticularly successful in dealing with the statements of 
Tyndall on consciousness, and the speculations of 
Huxiey on protoplasm.”— British Quarterly Review. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

ow. 








~ 


“1D gre go 


Edinburgh: A. and 














Now ready, crown 8vo, tone d paper, cloth, gilt edges, 
“ A poem of considerable power."—Press. 
London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘ie QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
N 
CONTENTS. 
THe SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTA- 
MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS AGRE. 
AGRARIAN Distress AND DISCONTENT IN INDTA. 
E@yet: HIEROGLYPHIC AND CUNEIFORM INTERPRE- 

TATION. 

EARLY ENGLISH HisTORY: PROFESSORS STUBBS AND 

Breicar. 

. THE SOUTH-AFRICAN PROBLEM. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
r | YHE 
306, is just published, 
CONTENTS. 
2. Evectric Lieut. 
. RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
. EAST-ANGLIAN SCULPTURE. 
THe Kina’s SECRET. 
8. WILLIAM CopBeTrT. 
9. PESSIMISM. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
C. BLACK. 

SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
wood or velvet, and enclosed in wood cabinets, can be 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C. 
CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS for all Purposes. Lllus- 

VISHER’S GLADSTONE PAG. 
The PERFECT DRESSING BAG, 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

_ distinction of a Gold Medal, now given iu 
1873."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 

4 RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 

“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 

wholesome beverage has ever beeu manufactured. '— 

'e LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 

}T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 

REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

in Preventing and Curiog Sma!l-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refresting, and in- 





price 2s. : 
| ‘emmanees TREVITHOE. By C. A. R. 
(Limited), 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E. 
0. 294, is published THIS DAY. 
MENT. 
PyM AND SHAFTESBURY : THE TWO Popisn PLOTS. 
. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE OF LOvIS XV. 
. THE AGAMEMNON AND THE ODYSSEY. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
1. Wemorrs AND CHARTERS OF THE LENNOX, 
. BASTIAT, AN APOSTLE OF FREE-TRADB. 
GOLD AND ITS EFFECTS ON TRADE. 
10. SOUTH AFRICA. 

EWEL ROBBERIES. -— CHUBB’S 
seen at CHUBB and SON'S, 68 St. James's Street, S. W., 
trated Price Lists sent free. 

The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 

” HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard, 
Morning Post. 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
so many years, sigued, * L/izabeth Lazenby.” 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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Now reads, in 2 vols., 21s. 


LONDONIAN A. 


By E. WALFORD, M.A., 
Author of “The County Fumilies,” &c. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN THREE VOLS. 


Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


RostxsoN, Author of “ Grandmother's Money.” 


Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ Viva," &, SECOND EbITION. 

“An amusing novel, exceedingly well tld, and 

written with more than usual spirit and ability."—/osf. 


All, or Nothing. By Mrs. 


CASHEL Hory. 
“A carefully constructed story, full of incident."— 


John Ball. 
Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 
“ This book is pleasant and interesting.”—Atheneum. 


A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 
“ A powerful and interesting novel.”"—Post. 


Orange Lily. By the Author 


of “Queenie,” &c. 2 vols. [Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





FOURTH EDITION, now ready, demy S8vo, 90 pp., 
price ls; by post, 2d extra. 


LORD LYTTON AND THE AFGHAN 
WAR. 
Ty Captain W. J. EASTWICK. 


London: R.J. MrtcHett & Sons, 52 and 36 Parliament 
Street; and 52 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 





To be published in Monthly Parts, price Is. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW and REVISED EDITION 
(brought down to the present date) of 


THE BOOK OF THE HORSE. 
By S. SIDNEY. 


INustrated with 25 FAC-SIMILE COLOURED 
PLATES, from Original Paintings, and upwards of 
100 Woop ENGRAVINGS, 


PART 1 ready APRIL 25th, 


“This isa large subject appropriately treated in a 
large book—a bock not only of the horse thorough- 
bred, half-bred, and cart-bred, but of everything 
connected with him; his history in our own and 
other lands; how to breed him, rear him, and train 
him; his virtues and his vices—how to improve the 
one and how to correct the other; how to feed him, 
groom him, doctor him; how to bit him, saddle him, 
harness him; of the carriages he draws, and the men 
and women he carries; how to ride him, and how to 
drive him; how to buy him, and, indirectly, how to 
sell h'm.”—7he Times. 

*,* Full Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post 
free from CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate 
Hill, Loudon. 





Price Is. 
AY JHAT is an INDEX? By Henry 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. For the Index Society. 
Henry SCTRERAN and Co, 136 Strand; and 36 
Piccadilly. 
Prospectus of the Society sent on application. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. 3y ROBERT G, WATTS, M.D., M.R.S.S., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London; C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Just out, Eleventh Edition, post free, Is. 
OW to INVEST.—“A reliable and 
hence a valuable guide. Should be purchased 
by investors and read by them with thoughtful care.” 
—Vide Public Press. 
Published by E. J. BARTLETT, 3) Great St. Helen's 
London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S BIRTHDAY 
CARDS, in a great variety of Novel and Original 
Designs, and with Appropriate Greetings, may now be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only 
of the Publishers, 
THos. D& LA Rv and Co., London. 

















RENCH INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 
—See the BUILVER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 

post 44a) for Views—Architects in Ancient Egypt— 
Old London at South Kensington—The Durham 
Strike—Villa Clara, Baveno—German Artists in 





Rome—Mvcsaic Work—Reported Cases of Interest to 
Architects and Builders—Run through Andalusia— 
Scarborough — Antiquities, Lydney Park, &c. — 46 
Catherine street, aud all Newsmen. 











MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


VIXEN: THE NEW NOVEL, 


By M. E. BRADDON, 
Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c, 


OPINION OF THE PRESS. 
“ 4 book in which one seems to scent the purity and freshness of English landscape, ang 
to enjoy the pure and unruffled delights of country life, a novel that pleasantly intermingles the 
healthy love of sport that is our traditional vanity, and the woodland scenery of the Ne 
Forest that is our pride, should be welcomed with acclamation in these days of feverish an 
passionate literature. Such a book is ‘ Vixen,’ by the author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ 
The heroine is at once a delightful companion, and one of the most natural and fascinating 
characters the authoress has ever drawn. Her picture ought to be painted by George Lesli 
or Story; and her life, her sorrows, and her trials may be instantly recommended . 
the young and old of her own sex...... From the first chapter to the last, we are escorted 
away from the fever and follies of town, to the calm and delightful country side, where are 
enacted many life comedies, beautiful in their abnegation and pathetic in their truth, Each 
character in this book appears to have been drawn from the life, and by the exercise of cop. 
summate skill they seem to grow and expand under our eyes as we follow their intere, 
careers. ‘Vixen’ will be read with admiration and delight by all who love horses 
flowers, sports, and charming companions,’”’—Vide Daily Telegraph, April 14th, 1879, ; 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C, 


sting 
dogs, 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN-A-DREAMS.” 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, 


Author of “John-a-Dreams.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.” 


“AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.” 


By the AUTHOR of “PHYLLIS,” “MOLLY BAWN,” &c. 


o Vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


On April 28th, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


DRAM™MATIC ID YL S§&. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISY, 


AND THE 


ALLIED _ AFFECTIONS ; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





MUDIE’S SELECT 





LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, coutaining the Names 
of all the New and Choice Books added to the Library during the past and present 
seasons, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free » on application. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, containing the 
Names of nearly Three Thousand Books, the surplus copies of which have been withdrawn 
from the Library for Sale, at gre:tly reduced prices, is also now ready for deliver'y 
postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET CHEAPSIDE. 
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VOTICE—To the SUBSCRIBERS 
w. M. THACKE 


to the EDITION DE LUXE of 
RAY’S WORKS. 


The following Two Volumes will be ready for delivery to Booksellers on April 30th, 1879. 


Vouuue 1 


5,—BURLESQUES, viz.: NOVELS by EMINENT HANDS—JEAMES'’S DIARY—The HISTORY of the 
NEXT FRENCH REVOLUTION—A LEGEND of the RHINE—ADVENTURES of MAJOR GAHAGAN. 


With all the Avrior’s Illustrations, Georce CrurksHank’s Original Illustrations to “A Legend of the Rhine,” 


and some additional Wood Engravings by H. Fu 
Yours 16.—The PARIS SKETCH-BOOK; and LITTLE 


RNISS. 


TRAVELS and ROADSIDE SKETCHES. With all the 


Avrnor’s Illustrations (including Twelve Steel Engravings), and some additional Wood Engravings by 


Tomas R. Macqvor and J. P. Arxrnson. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 














GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s; Roxburghe, 6s. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. FLORILEGIUM 


AMANTIS. Edited by RichARD GARNETT. 





In Bohn's Library binding, or blue cloth. price 33 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES. 


CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN, MORAL, POETI- 


CAL, and HISTORICAL. By Mrs. JAMESON. 





In Bohn's Library binding, or brown cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LESSING’S PROSE WORKS; Comprising 
LAOKOON (translated by E. C. Buastey); HAMBURG DRAMATIC NOTES 
(a Selection); and HOW the ANCIENTS REPRESENTED DEATH (by 
HELEN ZIMMERN). With a Frontispiece of the Lackoon Group, Reproduced 
from the Original in the Vatican. 





STOCK-EXCHANGE SECURITIES: an Essay 


on the General Causes of Fluctuation in their Price. By Ropert GIFFEN. 
Enlarged by an Appendix of Evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
the Stock Exchange. Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 

“An able and interesting book, on a subject which possesses very great interest 
for a large class of the community.”—TZimes. 

“Mr. Giffea has made use of his varied opportunities, and has given us a very 
valuable contribution towards the solution of problems which deserve from poli- 
tical econ mists more consideration than they have hitherto received."—Suaturday 
Review, 





The LETTERS of CICERO to ATTICUS. Book I. 


With Notes. and an Essay on the Character of the Writer. Edited by A. 
Pretor, M.A., late of Trinity College, Fellow of St. Catherine's College, Cam- 
bridge. 4s 6d. 





SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIZE. 


With Notes and Prolegumena. By ALFRED PreToR, M.A., late of Trinity 
College, Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 4s 6.4. 


HOMERIC DIALECT: 


Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J.S. BAinp, TC.D. New Edition. 
ad i RUTHERFORD, B.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. Demy 
v0, Is, 








An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRONOMY, 


for Schools and Colieges. By P. T. Main, M.A., Fellow of St. John's Cullege, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 


(Cambridge: DgIGHTON, BELL, and Co.] 





PERSPECTIVE for SCHOOLS : 


An Elementary Work, with 16 Diagrams. By Rev. A.C. CLAPIN, M.A., St. 
Johu's College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


4 and 5 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
4 Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
ae PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
his Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and 

various Languages. 
panubecriptions, £3. year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
ifteen volumes are allowed to country aod ten to town members. Reading- 
Tvoms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





odern Literature, in 





READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, — 


Price 28 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


A! be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
ellington Street, Strand. 











CHAPMAN: AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, and 


the CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the Hilly 
Districts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency. By Lieutenant-Coloned 
POLLOK, Madras Stuff Corps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Two 
Maps, 24s. [This day. 


RAMBLES in NORTH-WEST AMERICA. By 


J.M. Murpay. Demy 8vo, with a Map, 16s, 


OUR NEW PROTECTORATE, 


TURKEY IN ASIA: ITS GEOGRAPHY, RACES, RESOURCES, AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


With a Map Showing the Existing and Projected Public Works. 
By J. CARLILE McCOAN, 








2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 





BRITISH CYPRUS 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Demy 8vo, 15s. 





IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Prinsezp, A.R.A. 


Containing numerous I/!ustrations, made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
Priocipa! Rajabs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
(Second Edition this day. 





LESSONS in HORSE JUDGING, and the 
SUMMERING of HUNTERS. By W. F&ARNLEY. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 4s. [This day. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: a Story of 


Female Prison Life. By MarK Hops. 3vols. (Third Edition on Monday. 


BLUE and GREEN; or, the Gift of God: a 


Romance of Old Constautinople. By Sir HENRY POTTINGER. 3 vols. 
[Second Edition this day. 








3 vols. 


A DEBT of LOVE. 


—_—— 


The MARBLE QUEEN. By E. A. Ryper. 


3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post freo for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 














YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The FAIRY DELL, a 

ay Grand, Romantic, Fairy, Musical Entertainment, with new Scenes, Slites, 
and Effects, conducted by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, at 4. and 9. THE ELECTRIVO 
LIGHT; GAS, what it does and can do; THE STEAM-ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. 
L. King —THE ZULU WAR, by Mr. W. R. May —VOYAGES IN THE AIR, anat 
THE WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENOE, by Mr. T. O. Hepworth-—THE 
ZOOCEPHALIC TROUPE of Living Marionettes—STOKES ON MEMORY, 
LEOTARD the Automaton, and the AUTOMATIC HEAD.—Diver, Diving Bell,. 
&e. Admission ls, Open at 12 and 7; Carriages at 5and 10, 
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A LIST OF 


STANDARD AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS 


OFFERED BY 


BICKERS AND SON, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 





Annual ister, 1863 to 1872. 


8v0, cloth, £ eos eee ove 


Bavarian Highlands and the ‘Salz a 
With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the Hunters, Poachers, 
and Peasantry of these Districts. tigger illustrated, —_ -royal 
4to, cloth gilt, 25s. ove ove eee oe ose 


Cadore; or, Titian’s Gemniey. By Josiah Gilbert, 
one of the Authors of “ The Dolomite Mountains,” &c. With Map, 
Illustrative Drawings, and Woodcuts, large 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


Cochrane.—Francis the First, and other Historic 
Studies. By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s... 


Dasent's Tales from the Fjel4. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


oe one one oe oes oe 


See 8 yi With Notes and Copious Glos- 
sary. Third Edition. Edited by the late JoHN Foster. Finely 
Engraved Droeshout and ee Portraits. 9 vols. nape cloth, 
£4 10s eee ooo ove 


Baker (H. Barton). —French Society from the Fronde 


to the Great Revolution. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 2Is ... eee 


Dibdin’s (T. P.) Bibliomania, or Book Medness: a 
Bibliographical Romance. A New Edition, with a Supplement, in- 
cluding a Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama, Portrait, 
and numerous I/lustrations, royal 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 21s ... 


Doran’s (Dr.) ‘‘ Mann” and Manners at the Court of 
Florence, 1740-1786. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 10s ... 


Figuier.—-Reptiles and Birds. Best Library Edition. 


307 Lilustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, l4s 
2 vols. 


Fitzgerald’s (Percy) Romance of the Btage. 


Svo, cloth, £1 ove eve os 


Forbes’s Archibald) My Experiences of the War 


between France and Germany. 2 vols. thick 8vo, cloth, £1 10s 


Fleming’s Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing, their 
he aw Uses, sg Abuses. 210 Illustrations, thick 8vo, cloth, 


Freshfield’s (Douglas Ww.) Travels in the Central 
aa and Bashan. lagers a and —o demy 8vo, 
cloth, 88. «+. ove eee eee eee 


Freshfield’s (Mrs. Henry) A Summer Tour in the 
Grisons and the Italian Valleys of the Bernina. 2 Leet and 4 
Coloured Illustrations, feap. 8vyo, 10s 6d ... ove 


Gell and Gandy’s Pompeiana; or, the Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii, with upwards of 100 Line En- 
gravings by Goodall, peg Heath, hm &e. = _ cloth, extra 
gilt, 18s... eee oe 


Gilray, the Caricaturist, ‘Works of, with History of 


his Life and Times. Edited by WRIGHT. “a 400 Illustrations, 
demy 4to, cloth gilt, £1 11s 6d., ove eee 


Goldsmith’s Poetical Works. Illustrated by Wood 


Engravings, from the Designs of Members of the —s Club. 
Small 4to, cloth, 7s 6d .., eee eee 


India and its Native Pelanes: Travels in Central 
India, and in the Presidencies of, Bombay and Bengal. By Lovis 
ROUSSELET. 316 Illustrations and 6 Maps, folio, cloth gilt, £3 3s 


Jesse’s (J. Heneage) Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians, 
including Henry Fielding, Horace W — Thomas Gray, &c. 2 
vols, demy 8vo, 28s eee oe 


Lewis’s (George enry) Studies in Animal Life. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo 5s ... eee 


Leicester Square: its Associations and its ‘Worthies. 
By Tom TAYLOR. Plans and Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, l0s td ... 


Martineau’s (Harriet) Autobiography. Portrait, 8 


vols. post 8vo, £1 12: eee 
Past Days in India; or, Sporting Reuinlecenees of 


the Valley of the Soane and the Basin of Singrowlee. By a late 
Customs Officer, N.W. Provinces, India. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d 


Peel (Sir Robert), Life of. By Lord Dalling. 8vo, 


cloth, 7s 6d 


Porter's (Major Whitworth) History of the Knights 
of Malta; or, the Order of the ee ctigs of St. John of Jerusalem. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth, £148 ... 


Reade’s (Winwood) African Sketch-Books, 


and Illustrations, 2 vols. erown 8vo, £1 


Royal Academy Album (The). 48 Photoprints from 


Works of Art in the Exhibition of 1876. Folio, in Portfolio, £6 6s .. 


Sanford’s (J. Langton) Estimates of English Kings 


from William “ The Conqueror” to George ILI. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d 


Sermon on the Mount (The). Illuminated by W. 


and J. Audsiey. Chromo-lithographed ” W. BR. Tymms. acy 
cloth gilt, £2 12s 6d eee 


Wheatley’s (Hy. B.) Row about Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall; or,a Kamble from the Haymarket to Hyde Park. With 
llustrations, demy 8vo, 16s on 


10 vols., demy 


‘Maps 


Woodward and Cates’ Bneyclopadia of Chronology, 


Historieal and Biographical. Thick 8vo, cloth, 42s 
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BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, 
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Price. 
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a 
EARLY in MAY, 
Price 12s, with Portrait by Jeens, Vol. I. of 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL, 
GeorGE SmiTH, C.1.E., LL.D., Author of “ The Life of Dr. Wilson, of ome 
To be completed in Two Volumes. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, 
*, ee 
MISS METEYARD’S LAST WORK. 
Crown 8vo, 5 Illustrations, cloth elegant, 6s, 


The CHILDREN’S ISLE. By Eliza Meteyard (‘§ilye,, 

pen”), Author of * Lilian’s Golden Hours.” ” 
“A delightful story.” —Scofsman. 

“Full of interest, excitement, and adventure for readers of every age". 


Atheneum. 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternost>r Row. 


NEW WORK by the lite DEAN of CORK. 
Tbis day, crown 8vo, price 3: 6d, 


The PERSON and OFFICES of the HOLY SPIRIT. Six 
Donnellan Lectures. By the late Rev. Dean DAuNT, D.D. Edited with 
Preface, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of CASHEL. : 6 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pat srnoster Row. 


WORKS by J. W. onde LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S, 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD. According to Revelation 
and Science. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“In this book we have a new attempt—and certainly the most successful 
has yet been made—to restore the belief that the records of creation in Jewish 
Seripture are a true revelation of the past, and we heartily commend the book to 
all those who are interested in this important question of divine authority, Dr, 
Dawson is a man well known in the ranks of science for great breadth and grasp 
of knowledge ; he has been a pioneer in geological discovery; he is also a con. 
siderable Hebrew scholar, well read in the Bible, and especially those parts which 
treat of Nature; and he has diligently studied the Assyrian inscriptions, which 
are so great a help in interpreting the sacred text. Altogether, it isa valuable 
addition to Biblical criticism from a point of view higher, scientifically, than we 
bave yet had.’"—Spectator, April 12th. 


II. 

LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. Being the History of the 
oldest- known Fossil Remains, and their Relations to Geological Time and to 
the Dev elopment of the Animal Kingdom. Second Thousand, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s 6a. 

“ The tale of this discovery has never been told with anything like the fullness 
and clearness with which Dr. Dawson has now brought it before the public,"— 

Saturday Review. 


The STORY of the EARTH ‘and MAN. Fifth Edition, 20 
ustrations, 7s 
“A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.”—Spectator. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





London : 











NEW VOLUME of the THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY: a Manual for Theological 
Students. By J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE,D.D. Translated and Adapted to the 
Use of English Readers by Rev. M. J. EVANS, B.A. Royal 8yo, 21s. 


In the same Series. 


1. VEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 
THALES to the PRESENT TIMES. With Additions by Noa Porter, 
D.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s.—Vol. II. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 2s, 

“ We have several histories of philosophy, some of them of great value, but we 
know of none that for completeness and accuracy can at ail approach the work of 

Friederich Ueberweg.”"—Contemporary Review. 

* Ueberweg's ‘ History of Philosophy’ is exactly what English-speaking students 
want.”—Z.raminer. 


2. THE HISTORY of CREEDS. By Philip Schaff, LL.D. 
Royal 8vo, 2is—The CREEDS of the GREEK and LATIN CHURCHES. B 
the same Author. 21s.—The CREEDS of the PROTESTANT EVANGELICA 
CHURCHES. By the same Author. 2ls. 

‘*A valuable collection of ecclesiastical records, which is not otherwise attaia- 
able in 80 concise a form.”"—Saturday Review. 


3. CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS: a Text-Book for Academical 
Instruction and Private Study. By J. J. VAN OosreRrzex, D.D. Royal 8vo 
2is. New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

“ The reader will not fail to derive much from the care and clearness with 
which questions, whether of controversy or speculation, are discussed by this 
learned and suggestive writer.”"—BIsHoP ELLICOTT. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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ic. H MA -Yy AND Cc O., 


| GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
| 


78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers 

| Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

| “Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers, 4 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be address¢ 

| to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

| (C.H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
I apers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 

| of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 





“The Press Manual,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in the United 
Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 16s, with Maps, Vol. IIT. of 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


CONTENTS. 
PURITAN ENGLAND—The REVOLUTION. 


Vol. L—EARLY ENGLAND—FOREIGN KINGS—Tue CHARTER—The 
F PARLIAMENT. 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


Vol. I.—The MONARCHY—The RESTORATION. 8y0, 16s. 
SELECTED AND EDITED BY J. R. GREEN. 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Selected and Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Three Parts, crown 8vyo, each Is 61. 
Part IL—HENGIST to CRESSY. 
Part IL—CRESSY to CROMWELL. 
Part III.—-CROMWELL to BALAKLAVA. 


CLASSICAL WRITERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Feap. 8vo, price 1s 6d each. 


Under the above title, Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. are issuing & 
Series of small Volumes upon some of the principal Writers, Classical and 
English, whose Works form subjects of Study in our Schools. The main 
object of the Series is Educational, care heing taken to impart information in 
asystematic and thorough way, while an intelligent interest in the Writers 
and their Works is sought to be aroused by a clear and attractive style of 
treatment. 

Prepared in the first instance for School Use, the books will appeal also to 
the class of Students who are touched by the various movements for Uni- 
versity Extension, by Local Examinations, &c., and beyond these to the wider 
Public who take interest in Classical and English Literature for its own sake. 


EURIPIDES. By Professor Mahaffy. Dim 
MILTON. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. ) 


*,* Others to follow. 


VICTOREMMANUELILI., First King of Italy. 


By G.S. GODKIN. 2 yols. crown 8vo. [/n a few days. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By M.J.Gugst. With Maps, crown 8vo. Ln @ few days. 


MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Three Sermons, Preached before the University of Cambridge in the Lent 
Term, 1879. By E. H. PLumprre, D.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, 
London, Prebendary of St. Paul's, &c. 3s 6d. (Next week. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Vol. 
BURNS. By Principal Shairp, Professor of Poetry in 


the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. (Next week. 


(Now ready. 


Previously published, price 2s 6d each. 


DEFOE. By W. Minto—HUME. By Professor Huxley—GOLDSMITH. 
By Wm. Black—SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds—GIBBON. By J.C. Morison 
-SOCOTT. By R. H. Hutton—JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. 


*,* Others to Follow. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Being a New Volume of “ Historical Course for Schools.” Edited by E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Maps, 18mo, 3s 6d. [Next week. 


EDUCATION: its PRINCIPLES and 


PRACTICE. As Developed by GzorcE Comer, Author of “ The Constitution 
of Man.” Collated and Edited by WILLIAM JOLLY, H.M.'s Inspector of Schools. 
8yo. (/mmediately. 


ON THE SEABOARD; and other POEMS. 
By Susan K. Puinuips. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. (This day, 


“ There is much that is charming ia these poems, and well worth preserv- 
ing."—Examiner. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS 
and to PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, &c. 


By the Rey, J, B, LIGHTFOOT, D.D., Bishop (Designate) of Durham: 
Third Edition, Revised, 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. NOVELS. NEW 


VOLUMES. 


The EUROPEANS. By Henry James, Jr. 
The AMERICAN. By Henry James, Jr. 


[Next week. 


(This day. 





C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, for 


APRIL, is now ready, price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 
. SouTH AFRICA. 
. OuR PuBLic Scnoors.—Il. Harrow. 
THROUGH THE AGES: A LEGEND OF A STONE AXE. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THEIR CATALOGURS. 
THE DisTRaACTED YOUNG Preacuer. By Thomas Hardy. 
THe THOUSAND AND One Nigats.—Il. 
THE MALADMINISTRATION OF CHARITIES BY THE CITY COMPANIES. 
Tue EARLY Days OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
THE POETRY OF THE OXFORD CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
SELECTED Books, 


HENRY MERRITT.—ART-CRITICISM and 


ROMANCE. With Recollections,and Twenty-three Illustrations in eau-forte, 
by ANNA LEA Mggnitt. 2 vols, large post 8vo, cloth, price 253. 


CONTENTS :—Editor's Preface—Recollections—Robert Daldy—Tbe Oxford Pro- 
fessor and Harpist—Pictures and Dirt—Contributions to “ Fors Clavigera,” &c. 


LECTURES on FRENCH PORTS. Delivered 
at the Royal Institution. By W. H. POLLOCK. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“The style in which Mr. Pollock's volume is composed is very bright and 
clear, and bas no unpleasant affectation of fine-writing. The book is one which 


appeals to a wide circle of readers, and should be certain of a wide success."— 
Saturday Review. 


‘Altogether, this little book is to be welcomed as a contribution to literary 
knowledge...... is specially to be commended for its accuracy of fact and 
sobriety of view Mr. Pollock is a thoroughly trustworthy guide, and may be 
followed without misgiving."—Zxaméner. 


FREEDOM in SCIENCE and TEACHING. 


From the German of Ernst HAECKEL. With a Prefatory Note by T. H. 
HUXLEY, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, and 


the PHONOGRAPH. By Count pu MonceL, Membre de l'Institut. With 
Seventy-four Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


WEATHER-CHARTS and STORM WARN- 
ae By Rosert H. Scott. Second Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 
3s 6d. 

‘“We can very heartily commend Mr. Scott's little book to our readers.”—TZimes. 

“ Will prove of great value...... ptable book."—Ath 

“A lucid account of the various elements of weather study."—Saturday Review > 


UTOPIAS;; or, Schemes of Social Improvement 


from Sir Thomas More to Karl Marx. By M. KAUFMANN, Author of “ Social- 
ism,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


FREE-TRADE in LAND. By Josepn Kay, 


M.A., QC., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “The Law Relating to 
Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his Wipow. With Preface by the 
Right Hon, JoHN Bricut, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. (This day. 


The ELEMENTS of MODERN TACTICS, 


Practically Applied to English Formations by Major WILKINSON SHaw 
With 25 Plates and Maps, small crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


*.* The Second Volume of “Military Handbooks for Officers and Non- 
Commissioned Officers.’ Edited by Lieutenant-Col.nel C. B. BRackeNBURY, 


RA., AAG. 
The MYSTERY of MIRACLES. By the 


Author of “ The Supernatural in Nature,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NOTES and EXTRACTS on EVERLASTING 


PUNISHMENT and ETERNAL LIFE, according to Literal [oterpretation. 
By Mrs. MACLACHLAN (of Maclachlan). Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The GROUNDWORK of BELIEF. By H. 


CANDLER. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s. 
The ULTIMATE TRIUMPH of CHRIST- 


IANITY. By Horace Frievp, B.A., London, Author of “ Meroism,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


T * . ~ . 
SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the Saviour 
of All Men? By the Rey. Samugi Cox. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 
“ An able and deeply-interesting volume, and makes a valuable contribution to 
the study of the subject.”—Spectator. 
* We are bound to acknowledge the ability, the richness of textual resources, 
and the felicity of language and illustration which mark these pages, as they do 
Mr. Cox's writings generally."—Guardian, 


CATULLUS: Translated into English Verse. 
By T. Hart Daviss, Bombay Civil Service, late Exhibitioner of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

By 


ELNORA: an Indian Mythological Poem. 


FREKE TOLINGSBY. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


~ 
SOR om go 





KEY-NOTES. Small 


crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


By L. S. Bevineton. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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FREDK- EDWARDS AND SON, 
STOVE AND KITCHEN RANGE MANUFACTURERS, 
HOT-WATER AND SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Beg respectfully to offer to the Publica few Comments on Sanitary Matters, and on 
such Portions of their Manufactures as relate thereto, 








SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


i seems strange that smoky chimneys should now exist, con- 
sidering the great influence exercised by Count Rumford at 
the end of the last century, and the general adoption in some 
form or other of his principles since that period ; but that they 
do exist, and very largely, is known to all the occupiers of 
large modern houses, and is evident to the casual observer who, 
if he looks up at the roofs of the houses in Belgravia, South 
Kensington, and Bayswater, finds them to be all, more or less, 
terminated by some metal contrivance, showing that the evil 
of smoke has existed, and that an attempt has been made to 
remove it, What can be the cause of thisevil? It is generally 
attributed to the wind, and hence a multiplicity of contriv- 
ances for preventing the wind driving the smoke down the 
chimney, and their very frequent adoption. The actual 
causes are, however, seldom understood. If they were, we 
should have no smoky chimneys at all, as the builder would 
prevent them, by constructing the house properly. The real 
causes of nearly all smoky chimneys are these :—The want of 
a sufficient supply of fresh air to each house, to replace what 
passes away by the chimneys; and the want of a proper con- 
traction of the fire-place after Count Rumford’s principle, so 
as to diminish the necessity of a superabundance of fresh air, 
and ensure a direct ascent of the heated column in each chimney, 
earrying with it the smoke. Many will be astonished to hear 
that modern houses are insufficiently supplied with air, when 
they feel a draught at every window; but the matter 
will be at once understood, when we state that in large, 
modern houses, where the doors and windows are well fitted, 
each chimney with a good draught discharges several hundred 
cubic feet of air per minute, and that the supply of air from 
proper sources not being allowed to enter and replace what 
passes away, the following are the inevitable consequences :— 
1. Dranghts at every crevice, the air forcing its way in wherever 
there is the least chance. 

2. Smoky chimneys, air coming down the chimney instead of going 
up, and sending back the smoke. 

8. Air coming down unused chimneys, and bringing with it the 
smoke which has escaped above from adjoining chimneys. 

4. Down-currents in the chimneys of the upper floors, the air 
finding its way to the partially exhausted atmosphere of the lower 
floors, and rendering fires in the upper floors intolerable. 

5. The ascent of air from the basement to the ground floor, with 
smell of cooking. 

6. The entrance of air by still more objectionable channels, such as 
the overflow of waste-pipes of baths, sinks, lavatories, &. 

The remedies for this multiform evil are very simple to an ex- 
perienced person. In the first place, it may be laid down as a rule 
that sufficient air should in all cases be allowed to enter a house 
by harmless means, to replace that which passes away by the chim- 
neys; in the second place, it may be laid down as a rule of about 
equal importance, that for the purpose of rendering unnecessary 
an inconvenient influx of air and economically warming rooms, 
it is absolutely necessary that each fire-place should be carefully 
contracted, and provided with a register valve or door, that 
can be opened no more than is necessary to allow the smoke to 
escape. By this double process, nearly all smoky chimneys 
may be avoided; there can be no exhausted or “ close” atmo- 
sphere, and our apartments may be economically warmed. 


VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT. 


If smoky chimneys are rendered impossible by the proper 
admission of fresh air to replace what passes away, we are certain 
to have ventilation, inasmuch as our chimneys are powerful self- 
acting ventilators for discharging impure air, and if the 
demand for air be restricted by preventing its improper 
and unnecessary escape, it will be safe to assert that what- 
ever air is necessary, both for preventing smoky chimneys 
and for good ventilation, may be admitted without any 
draught. It may be done by valves in the external walls, by 
valves in the window sashes, or by a special channel brought 
to each fire-place, and allowing the air to become warmed 
before entering the room. 





$$ 
SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATES. 


With respect to the kind of Grate to be used, all wel] 
tracted grates are to be preferred, when there is a cena 
smoke ; but the slow-combustion grates, which are coming into 
use, undoubtedly throw out more heat than others, and reqy; 
less attention. When improperly constructed, they give dull 
and dusty fires, and occasion disappointment; but these evils 
are not by any means necessary, and are avoided in the grates 
recommended by Mr. Edwards in his publication on “ Domesti, 
Fire-places,” first published in 1864. As many firms lay clain 
to the merit of introducing these Grates, it may be well to state 
that the merit is not due to any particular firm, as the princi« 
ple was adopted by Mr. John Cutler in 1815, Mr. Leslie at the 
Exhibition of 1851, Dr. Neil Arnott, and others, even before 
the appearance of Mr. Edwards’ book. These grates shoylj 
always be provided with a carefully fitted register valve, that 
can be readily opened more or less without soiling the hands, 
and the chimney should be properly contracted by a carefyl 
bricklayer. Prospectuses of the best kinds of slow-ooy. 
bustion and properly contracted grates will be forwarded, on 
application to Messrs. Edwards and Son. 


KITCHENERS. 


The old open Range is going out of use, and the modem 
Kitchener is taking its place, to the satisfaction of some, and the 
regret of others. The disadvantages of the Kitchener ariy 
from,— 

1. Want of efficient ventilation. 

2. Extravagance in consumption of fuel. 

3. Expense of repairs. 

In our own kitcheners, we do all we can to remedy these evils, 
by the following means :— 


1. An efficient ventilator always open. 

2. Tiled doors, to confine the heat within the ovens. 

8. Bottum grate made to rise and fall so as to enable a shallow fira 
to be used, and roasting to be done in front, if required. 


EXPLOSION OF BOILERS. 


Much alarm has been created by boilers having exploded, 
and persons being maimed or killed. It is, therefore, a frequent 
thing for a safety valve to be used. The best safety valve, 
according to our experience, is one made by us with a thin 
disc of copper, which bursts before the steam attains a pres 
sure which may occasion danger to life or limb. 


BURSTING OF BOILERS. 
Every householder is exposed to a boiler cracking, but 


few are familiar with the cause. It is generally attri- 


buted, and may be due, to there being no water in the 
boiler ; but it is often due to the boiler never being cleared of 
the mineral deposit which is invariably left, to a greater or les 
extent, whatever water is used. Boilers should be cleaned cut 
periodically. 

INCRUSTATION OF PIPES. 

A great deal of inconvenience and expense is often occasion’ 
by a large deposit of mineral matter in hot-water pipes, which 
checks or stops the circulation, and renders the pipes useless, 
or possibly dangerous. The pipes have to be taken down and 
renewed, at great expense. The plan we adopt is to use pipes 
enamelled inside, of a suitable diameter. These allow the 
mineral matter to be carried off, and any deposit left is easily 
removed, 


Messrs. EDWARDS will gladly give their assistance ani 
advice in all matters relating to Heating, Ventilation, Smoky 
Chimneys, Hot-water Circulation, &c., charging a moderate fee 
in country or suburban districts. 











The following Publications by Mr. EDWARDS may be obtained 
through Messrs. LONGMAN :— 


OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. Price 12s. A New Edition, in royal octavo 
with 149 Illustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford. 

SMOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3s 6d. Seventh Edition. 40 Illustrations. ‘ 
The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING OPERATIONS. vit 
Account of BENJAMIN, COUNT RUMFORD, and his ECONOMICAL 8 

TEMS. Royal octavo, with 47 Illustrations, price 5s. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, and VENTILATION. 
Price 6d. 

IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES, Price 1s. 

VENTILATION and HEAT. A New Edition in Preparation. 


el 
—— 


FREDK- EDWARDS AND SON, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
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